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Guaranteed. The Best 
Cigarette Value in the 
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Park Drive Cigarettes. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 9, 1909. 


~The 1000th nunber of “Pearson's Wockly” will be published NEXT 

THURSDAY, SEPT. Sth—onec day ecarlicr than usual—price 2d. It will 

contain contributions by such well known writers as Kipling, Crockett, 

Jerome, Cutcliffe Hyne, Louis Tracy, &c,.&c. As it will be largely 

advortised, wo hope that all newsagents will have a sufficient supply 

te meet the extra demand, Do not fail to send for repeats when 
your first supply has sold out. 


OUR 1,000" NUMBER. 
is PUBLISHED 3 : 
‘NEXT THURSDAY 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Order your copy now. it will not be reprinted. 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
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&c,, handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson,Greens, Blu 
and Art Colow to suit all requirements, an 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINABY-8SIZED BOOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only 
he obtained direct from our 
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cbaser all middle profits. 
400,000 SOLD 
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HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, no | 
* 
at 


LINE” 


| 


weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with 
Vaseline” Ka'r Tonio. It lets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing 
| ie «'l harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the 
| ‘ choked up follicles, and frees the tender hair so that it can fight through. 


“ Vaseline” Kair Tonto is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. Itisa 
hair food, 


real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and | 


The word “VAGELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Cigarettes 492° 


If you value your boots and shoes. 
you should be careful as to the 
polish you use. The best boot 
polish in the world is the famou 


— Wood - Milne 
we \Shoeshines 


Black and Brown. 


for a large Tin. 


Containing the usual 
43d. quantity. 


From all Bootmen. 


HAIR TONIC 


s THE HAIR GROoW. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonio is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and 
is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the 
actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/- 
2/-, and 3/= per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to : 
any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. : 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaseline” 
Preparations, will be.sent post free on application. 


. CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


“THE OLO TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
; REMEOY FOR 
| Biliousness, Sick Head. 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or | 
Gouty Poison. ¢ 


Remember when Ordering Table Supplies 


to include the best brand of cocoa: se. Fry’s Purr CONCENTRATED, 
None is praised or recommended more highly. By special processes 
employed in the manufacture of this cocoa, a extract is obtained 
from the cocoa bean minus its superfluous The weakest digestion 
can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons, wrong 
eating or, drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry's Pure 
ConcENTRATED Cocoa soothes them. For an overworked stomach 
try a cup with a dry biscuit. 


“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 
—Gay’s Hospital Gazette. 
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Feveris! 
Cold wit: 

Righ Tem 

perature ¢ 

Quick Pulse ¢ 
Feverish Con. 
ditiens = gener- 
ally. It proves 
beneficial in the 
early stages of 


Esamine the Capsule and Diarrhecea. 
see that st is marked ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you {rT 18 MOST VALUABLE TO 
have the sincerest form of flattery, TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
—IMITATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


“The Best in the Shop.” 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROPE. 


HOW TO STOP A RUNAWAY HORSE 


TIRED 


When you are tired of taking m: 
and weary of wearing Electric Belts, wrtte to me, and ur 
sigan gar Gare te ale BRIGHTEST| “Own 

and old, m 
ely ERVOUSK RES, EXHAUSTION. y. Z if : 

‘rom any cuuse whatever, 

STOMACA MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY, Hum ‘ reft 
dreds of cures. Book 


Stamps. M e 
93 Great R London, W.C. Over twenty} - Hf 
ears’ q 


EN.|BEST AND | mars 


en writing to Advertisers 
lease Mention 


P. 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 4 
Gutiery Ean Busaapeinns. ‘rorest : 


Silver Spoons and Forks. Complete 25/. Delivered 
‘or 2/6 and 26 monthig. Write for Catalogue M 
of Sheffield Cutlery and Plate direct from Factory. 
J. G. GRAVES, LIMITED, SHEFFIELD. 


Table Knives, & Columbian nN 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the ‘ate of 2s. per fine of 7 words or part thereof. Every Adver: °> 
ment must be prepaid. Atl communications shoud be addressed to the Advertisement Man ”, 
“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tu:>'°! 

. ; morning for the following week's tesue. 


POOTBALL.—If Football interest 
would like a full list of all teams, poxt 11+ 


‘‘Start running as hard as you can in the same direction as the horse. 
As he draws level, put one hand on the shaft, seize the rein with 
the other, and pull his head round till he stops.” 


The above is an extract from one of the 


. Victor 
+» Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Bstab. | find it in ™ Poultry Keeping, and Mane fe O Bie ererore 
100 years: Pay, A ¥, Ez. Wilson, et | maybe ba a a. Martineau Street, Birmingham. 
: > » from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 
, . Uv: ARDS 
STRRN OZR: Tay Lats,New, Rete; | Heer tonto WA fRFAR MEER SURED 
In ing and instructive remarks to young and — | for ambitious US, post fre 


middle-aged men on *‘ How to Preserve Stren TYPE WRITING. — Novelists, story-writ 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” 4 | clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of | t pez itten, shouid send a t-card -for terms to 
fireneth, Povey of Merve Force and Debdility in as Mori te, Ay Bridge Reed. mmeremith, London, 

.— on receipt of 4 penny sta: + Bpec uction for be 
Charles Gordon, § Gordonhotme Bisperuary, Brad. ——— 


ford, Yorks. 
: e MUGICAL HOMES are the happtest.— Hand. 
AGENTS WANTED (either nex), Private somest and best PIANOS and ORGA wat wholesale 
. ices. rom 


Over 500,000 already sold direct 
Xmas Cards ; large commission ; ea 
Howell, Publishers, Clapton.’ °° free.— Letters, fo Home. Oar oe 


Page-Davig Advertising 00!, 15 UN 
London, W. 


ASTROLOGY.— Evefite, Chang:< 
8, juecess, Matrimony. 
future added. Send bireh-date, 1.- 1.0 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


which contain the best and most carefélly prepared exercises and 
instructions, illustrated with numerous diagrams, calculated to make 
you strong and healthy and full of resource. The information embodied 
in the Scout Charts includes the following : 


How to be Healthy | Indian Club Exercires | Boxing 


| Rescue from Fire 
Seoy Sak See Eee See es OE en Sosa Doawnlng 


PRINGE NETS, fullsize, any co! 
hair dye, inatanteneous and harmies~.'' 


V1; remi German razors, 1/1; post free. 
41 Museum Street, London. - 


BOON TO WEA: BN, - ross to Crown,” will sent for 
Ph Weaknexses, ae over Taheenne stamps.—OORNISH ORGAN & PIANO CO., Memorial 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full in- B.0. 
undreds of testimonials of co: 


mpleve cures, 
sent sealed, post free,two stam —P. 2. Mosray, 7 250 CARDS, Billhead: Memos, 3/.. - Samples 
ndon, Wc. OT tree. lest, Road, bout ba! you 


Leg and Trunk Exercises Southam : = bn : toda: 1 
Abdomen and Leg Exer. |Simple Bandaging | How to ne tn Emer. a a iasetetsmesios Be drop post curd aaking for Free Book 
: acludin CAGE BIRDS.—Those whe desire insfructions | PALESTINE BON- = a | ew — je Comp» 
cises Swimming = Bolting, Eecape on the keeping, feeding. and breeding of cansrien most delictons rreettet, au ede tm the Maly hand. Wet. 5), 8 Nottingham Place, Tondens ’ 
and other birds, information | Pou: 5 free, 1/-.—Palestine 
BDumb-Bell Exercises | Ju Jitsu of Gas, Ice Brewking). | they require in the book Cage and Singing Birdn,” | Co. Dept. A); @ Hiftel Road, London NW." | | BILETARDS.—How to play the 
ty eorge parines: which may be ad peat free, for — - = ron wand: abe “ The Game of cigar Bd 
ci ; ; s wo] Lowden Wel (ower Publisher, nrietia St.) 1 prTeR-WRITING—Th ho want in- Cgeelcr paris dof th 
The Charts are printed on white cards, 8 in. by 1] in., and are » WC struction in Setorcesitine: inet seeeataneie se paring for abe’ tables The, book tay 
eyeletted ready for stringing and hanging on the wall. NVARICOCELB.—Every man suffering from | matters, should obtain How Bal T Wore Terie | ree, Sor 1 from A. F. Sowter, Publitl 
G. R. M.D to A..F. 


Varicocele and its accompanying debility and evereux Be 
nervous weakness should send for {llustratedcircular | p, r t ne 18 wa 
a Toing ite snc: (ul treatment and cure by the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Btreet, London, W.C. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER : 
Remnant Trade. Experience unneves-«" 
money in it. Write now for free guid — 
Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Marci 


There are twenty charts in all. Single copies may be obtained, price 
2a. each, or 3d. post free. Any six Charts will be forwarded for 1/2 
post free; any twelve for 2/3 post free; and the complete set of twenty 
for 3/6 post free. 


Applications for Charts should be made to the Editor of Pearson’s 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and envelopes should be 
marked “Chart,” in the top left-hand corner. ; 


and painless method. No electricity. |-——_________- 


oni 
Sent sealed, post free, two stampe.—E. B. Norton, SPEECHES.-—Th 

é —Those to whom it ia necessary to 

60 & © Chancery Lane, London, W.C. wake a speech occasionally and find a dimioulty in 

° Pa, Wi ee es for Occasions,’ 

SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND | an Oxford M.A., just the book they want. Post free 

saves a year’s study; produces hi t speed. Illus. | for 1/2 from A. FP. Sowter, Pu er, 17 Henrietta 

vooklet free.—Sloan-Duployan Assoon., Kamsgate. | Street, London, W.C. 


SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening is a fasci- 
nating hobby, and many usefal hints will be found in ASTROLOGY. — Life Horoscope, Marriage 
“*=mall Gardens and Howto Make the Mostof Them,” | Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Kventa, 
by V. P. Biddle. It sey be had for 1/2, post free, | Changes, &o., accurately told. Semu birth-date, l/-, 
from A. F. Sowter, Pul her, 17 Henrietta Street, | end stamped envelope.—Madame Marion, Robertson 
London, W.C. Avenue, Edinburgh. 


BUY DIRECT.—Donegal Tweed: 
Homespuns, beautiful range. Pattern:, 
Wray, Donegal. 


INCOME TAX.—If sou wish & . 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficutt: 
a retarn, and thus avoid over 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 li 
London, W.C. 
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“oTO INTERESTO- 


THURSDAY. 
t 1 
ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. | 
No. 999. "yemyer st WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 9, 1909. srmtorne Haut, ONE PENNY. 
POOR, BUT PROUD. SIMPLETONS. SO LONG AGO. 
He was a real live duke, and a big employer of labour. Tury hed not met for years. ‘Do you remember, 4 
Bob Willet never cared to earn:hia bread by the sweat —— ho aaked, “‘ the little sapling we planted together as a boy ‘y 
of his brow, and it was small wonder that his ducal lord Across the daisied mead they go, and girl? bea caeics —_ 
and master took occasion ie inform him that his services With lovers’ lingering pace ; ue ee pecan ao pe eT 
ro pba eres to such treatment, and resolved , Seats bee ber <aieieds “‘That sapling,” he continued dreamily, “ must be a 
tohave ‘tout with « the dook.” A favourable opportunity She’s smiling in his face, strong and sturdy oak now.” 
presented itself to his mind, for had not the duchess been You watch as hand in fiand they stray, The softness all died out of her eyes,and the converaation j 
appointed » Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen? = You catch a loving word— lagged. a 
All right, yer grace,” he said, sarcasticall . “Tl go, “A pair of simpletons!” you say— COUNSEL’S ERROR. 
even if it's againas the grain. ome I'll say this to you, “They do look so absurd |” THE counsel prosecuting in s breach-of-promise case 
ay bcs Oui Soussirice, and hit Bete aeaaes ponte As wise ey ford neck reali Ha was youthful and fresh, and delighted in showing himself { 
pd say!” , = They may be all you say; off. The defendant had entered the witness-box. ; 
lola . But you, when you were at their age, “You say,” said the counsel, aoe cigar: sis eect ; 
“ Did same ! tio “* that never as! H 
THE OTHER QUESTION. eens —_ = ‘ 
Tae sexton of a certain church the other afternoo? “ Never,” responded the witness, with emphasis. : 
had conducted a party found a neighbouring church, — san renee emo "usa - Never call her pet names, either, I suppose ?” 
and despite dropping more ’** n one “ gentle int,” it Vier Gesu oa Never. ; 
appeared as if the sexton =o eo yore There longer wears 4 ! “Ah, indeed!” very sarcastically; ‘“ I presume you 
eee porch, Sn eacee of tae pani peneed @ moment. er . fe = sce now never called her ‘Lizzie’ in your fife, eh? 
“T suppose,” he said, “‘ you’ve ere many years ?” fe ons 1” you say “Never.” 
PA Feed certs Lage man; “ pokey 4 awaee They’re laughiog, he and she ; um couroel brought his fist down and simply glared 
ing as whenever I’m a-showing a yy out o’ the poro T made it h, well a-4 at the defendant. 
se eres = eer ems) Wine hey wert Tete of set 1 ht laa 
“Indeed !"" smiled the visitor. “And what may Ah, wise my lord and madam sage, The witness was as cool as a palm-leaf fan could make 
the other be ?” They may be all you say; him, as he replied, with an exasperating smile, “ Because 
“ What I calls question number two,” replied the sexton But you, when you were at their age, that isn’t her name.” . 
calmly, _ ce jest this—‘ Samiwell, - es allowed ?’ And Did just the samz as they! Then it was the counsel heaiad je pepo nia 
Samiwe' lus answers, ‘ Tips is wed |’ clutchings, and wanted to hit hi in the nec a 
The hint was taken, so was the tip. Clifton Bingham. law book ; but it was too late. 


THE NEW ANIMAL HOSPITAL AT THE ZOO. 


One of the many reforms now being carried out at the Zoological Gardens is the introduction of an animals’ hospital, with which is connected a well equipped 
laboratory for research work. Our artist depicts a few sights that may be seen when once the animals are installed in this new home. 
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A GOOD BEAR AND = 
TAKE YOUR MEDICINE AND YOu, 
SHALL HAVE THIS PRETTY TOY, 


\ 
3 “NOW CAMEL YOU 
MUST _NOT GIVE WAY TO 
DEPRESS 
CAMEL : “ITS NO USE, I 
FEEL THAT | HAVE’ GOT 
THE HUMP. 


*TSHALL- HAVE TO COMPLA 
NURSE: 1 SHALL HAVE TO IN, 
TO THE DOCTOR _IF YOU GIVE , 
WAY TO THESE FITS OF TEMPER 
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WILL. THERE BE A ZOO 
HOSPITAL SATURDAY ? 
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Ninety-seven miles from the South Pole—Lieut. ShacKleton tells in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE how the Union Jack was 
vlanted Furthest South—see his thrilling story, which commences in the September numb:r, now on aale, 6d; 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


The Great Man and His Theatre Seats. 

A Yew people at s Brisbane hotel enjoyed a little 
telephonic exchange between the management of & 
theatrical company and the attaché of a distinguished 
pugilist. The attaché wanted most-favoured-nation 
privileges for his pace in the selection of a seat. 

“Yes ; who is the gentleman ? ” said the manager. 

“Tommy Burns,” came the answer, 

‘* Burns, did yeu say ?” 

“ Yes, Burns—Tommy Burns.” 

“ But who is he ?’” 

“‘ What, don’t you know Tommy Burns ?” 

“ Who is the gentleman ? ” 

ad , Tommy Burns, the pugilist, ex-champion of 
the wo the man who fought Johnson ! 

“Johnson ? Who is Johnson ?” 


There was silence at the other end for 4 moment, and 

then came the query, slowly and emphatically : ‘I say, 
u—did you ever hear of Napoleon or Queen 
ictoria?* 


Couldn't Help Himself. 


A WELL-ENowN M.P., who has always enjoyed a safe 
uch distressed when he learnt that he was to 


earing iti engineered b 
: wealthy local draper, he ‘strongly remonstrated with 
im. 

“ What is the use of fighting me, Mr. W ?” he asked. 
“It is a waste of time and money, for I had a majority 
of 3,000 votes at the last elec Moreover, I have 
served the constituency well for many years, and I think 
I deserve a walk-over this time.” . 

ly you do, sir, and only stern necessity compels 
me to force a contest upon you,” the sy 
“‘ Unfortunately, my bungling manager, making sure there 
would be an election, has bought a huge stock of coloured 
handkerchiefs and ribbons as party favours, and I shan’t 
have an earthly. chance of getting rid of them unless I 
rig up a fight of some sort.” : 


. None There. 

Dean Farrar’s “ Seekers after God ”—a cheap edition 
of which has just been published—ranks amongst the 
most popular of modern theologiaal works. 

It bad an extraordinary run in America—where the 
Dean was always a favourite—and, shortly after its 

ublication, so great was the demand for the book in 

icago that the leading bookseller of the city found it 

necessary to placard his shop with the announcement, 
“No ‘Seekers after God’ in Chicago!” 


A Good Reason for Silence. 

Lorp CourTNEy was addressing a political meeting, 
and spoke in favour of the much-debated Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. 

On the conclusion of Lord Courtney’s remarks, a man put 
the question “If your wife were to die, would you marry 
her sister ?” 

“To answer that I must put another question,” replied 
the speaker. “ Are you married ?” 

The man answ in the affirmative. 

‘“‘Is your wife present ?” 

She was not. 

“Then mine is!’ came the telling retort, and a storm 
of applause greeted the reply. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore as a Cricketer. 

Mr. Frankrort Moore, the well-known novelist, was 
recently induced to play cricket at Brighton for the Pen 
and Palette Club in that town, says M. A. P., which is a 
merry little coterie of artiste and journalists who are all 
delighted to have Mr. Moore as the presitlent of the club. 
The great events of the struggle between the “ P. and P.”’ 
and the Sussex Press Club were duly related in a Brighton 


r. 
as Mr. Moore’s reply to the invitation to Riss, in the 
match (which has not appeared in any paper, righton or 
other) is worth recording. The letter supplied the informa- 
tion that the game would be decided on a single innings. 
The novelist replied that he would be pleased to play. 
And added, “I shall hope to supply something optical 
at least, although I cannot hope to rival Sir ce Hare 
in that respect.” 

Ths allusion, of course, is to A Pair of S: es—a 
cricketing achievement obviously impossible with only one 
innings. As a matter of fact, his contribution to the game 
in question, though not huge, was not a single eye-glass. 
A brother novelist, in Mr. Vincent Brown, stood by to 
cheer Mr. Moore’s efforts. 

His own valiant endeavour over, and while the sombre 
processional of batsmen went wicket-ward and back with 
their unavailing bats, Mr. Moore told a good cricket 
story to lighten the gloom. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, and himself were playing in a match 
together. And on the side was a stalwart sporting 
Englishman, who knew far more about cricket than books, 

was an indifferent hand at conversation, yet wholly 
willing to be affable. 

In the pavilion he ran against Conan Doyle for his first 


“ } 


You can do many things with ninepence, but far and away the best th 


ond it be said , 
pct tant ct een eine 


. mind telling me your name? f didn 
quite.catch +t just now.” 


“Ah!” 
The sportem: 


am a 
talk ehous the weather. 


you 

. as little,” said the author, in some surprise: 

“ ! ” 

The conversation ended, and the next man the ques- 
tioner happened inst chanced to be J. M. Barrie, 
hiding from the sight of men in a quiet corner, as is his 
wont. 

“* Feeling fit?” he asked. 

“ Pretty fair,” said Mr. Barrie. 

“ D’ye know, I didn’t quite catch your name a minute 
orsoago. . . . you mind ?” , 

“ My meee Barrie.” ~ 


A long silence, for Barrie is the most nervous of men in 
the presence of strangers. — ‘ 

‘Do you write, Mr. Barrie?” 

“I have written now and then, I am afraid,” said 
Barrie meekly. 

Shortly after, the sportaman moved on once more, 
— that men who yay about as a 

unentertaining as year’s : He 
tugged at his moustache : : . and as ae omen 
ran full tilt into Frankfort Moore. 

Followed the same question, in the praiseworthy effort 
to get on warmer terms with his fellow players. And when 
he learnt the third stranger’s name, his face brightened 
wonderfully. “I needn’t ask if you write, Mr. Moore,” 
he cried with a splendid enthusiasm, “ Lalla Rookh is a 
household word with us.” 

[Note.—‘ Lalla Rookh” was, of course, written by 
Thomas Moore befor> Frankfort Moore was born.] 


From Hong Kong. 

A tiTTLe story of Sir Henry Blake, who was Governor 
of Hong Kong a few ago, is told by one of the Hong 
Kong papers. Sir Hensy was Opening a new volunteer 
shooting range. A carbine was handed to his Excellency, 
who took it with the remark, ‘“‘ Has it got any tricks ?” 

Kneeling down, the Governor took aim at the 20 yards 
target and fired. All present eagerly watched for the 
result of the shot, which was a palpable miss. A shout 
of laughter went up when the marker, after the lapse of 
8 few seconds, signalled a bull’s-eye. ‘ 

The Governor created further amusement by the 
comment—“ The Victorian Order ought to be given 
to that marker.” . ; 


A Theatrical Story. 

WHEN Miss Jennie Lee was on tour with the dramatised 
version of “‘ Bleak House,” she met with an amusing 
experience. One —_ she was in the midst of the long 
and harrowing death-scene of poor Jo. . 

The stage was. darkened, and the limelight illumined 
the pale features of the death-stricken boy. People 
were sobbing all over the house. 

Suddenly, to her consternation, Miss. Lee heard the 
limelight man addregsing her in a erey Scotch whisper, 
audible to half the house. ‘‘ Dee quick, Miss Lee—dee 
quick,” hs roared softly; ‘‘ the limelight’s gaen oot f” 

She did die “ quick,” but it was for the 
making a speech to that limelight man which 


would never forget. 
Nicely Put. 


On one occasion during his reign of office in India, 
Lord Kitchener visited an out-of-the-way district where a 
new fort had just been erected. When he got there 
Kitchener was astonished to find that the fort had been 
— easily commanded from a high hill 
c y 

The officer who had been in charge of the construetion, 
and who had selected the site, was present with the party, 
and Kitchener called him forward. 

Instead of the outburst that the staff expected, 
Kitchener merely held out his hand and said, “I con- 

tulate you, Colonel ——!. What a capital place for a 
ort! When do you commence to remove the fill 7" 


A Sleepy Judge. 
Pustic speakers who, as is uently the case, ha; 
also to be to the legal p: n, have a fund of anes: 
dotes from the Law Courts to draw upon. In the midst 
of a rather be ad passage, one barrister-politician 
skilfully worked the follo into a recent speech. 

Chief Justice Co as is well known, some- 
praedl pereeen pangraeged veal er In the Court of 
Appeal counsel! for the appellant once rose, saying, ‘This, 
= ey is an appeal @ decision of Mr. Justice 

ew.” ‘ ‘ 

“You mean a decision of the Lord Chief Justiee and 
Mr. Justice Mathew,” said Lord Esher. 

“‘No, a decision of Mr. Justice Mathew,” persisted 
counsel. 

“ But wake Lord Chief Zertios's name, as well as Mr. 
Justice w's, ap on rs.” 

“* Oh,” consented the advocate, ry don’t deny that the 
Lord Chief Justice was present.” 


of 
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“ Anp if 1 do get my commission?” . 
“ Well, perhaps——’’ the rest of the sentence was quite 
inaudible to any bystander, if there had been one; but 


was evidently very satisfactory to the stalwart sergeant 
of the police to whom it was addressed, for he straight- 
way indicated his approval in the practical way lovers 
have, and as his companion evinced no objection, it may 
be assumed that both were happy. 

They were standing on the broad, cool stoep of the 
Glovers’ farmhouse. Beyond the shadow cast by the 
buildings, the sun beat Eiilesaly down, and only the 
ceaseless drone of the catydids in the mimosa bushes gave 
sign that other life was stirring. 

Sunday afternoon in Matabeleland is much as Sunday 
afternoon in other ts of South Africa, and the Glovers 
were spending it in the usual South African way, by 
taking their customary siesta. . 

The children had gone off with Annie, the Kaffir maid, 
to the dam, and Sergeant White was making the best of 
his brief opportunity which both he and, if truth be told, 
Truda Lee had been looking forward to. 

For the past year, Truda had been governess to the 
Glovers, and of late had grown the consciousness that she 
was gradually becoming something more to someone, and 
now this Sunday had set all doubts at rest. 

Such joy was now hers, and for the lovers the moments 
fled all too quickly, when a heavy footstep in the hall 
announced t early appearance of Mr. Glover, who, 
warned by his wife (true daughter of Eve) to approach 
with caution, etumbled over a mat and made a terrible 
noise for such an active man as he usually was. 

“ Ah! Sergeant,” as he came out on the stoep, yawning 
and stretching his arms, “so there you are, just in time 
fora cup o’ tea. What news?” 

“Oh, not much; everything much as nsual,” replied Ser- 
geant White. ‘‘ They say Oom Paul will close the drifts, but 
then you know what sort of yarns the tr rt riders tell, 
and a8 for the Cape papers, you can’t believe what they 
say, 


“That's a fact, Sergeant. Well, come along in. Truda, 
is Annie back? ”’ 

“T’ve not seen her, Mr. Glover.” 

“Well, just run down to the dam and tell her to bring 
the children in. The Missis wants them in to tea.” 

“Very well, Mr. Glover,” and Truda tripped away. 

_ Meantime the Se t and Mr. Glover were conversing 
in low tones in the hall. ‘“ My instructions, Glover, were 
to warn you quietly and to get you to inspan as soon as 
the sun’s down. Of course, you say you don’t believe it, 
and all that; but I tell you that this news is authentic ; 
the impi has assembled, all but. the Umposwazi tribe, an 
for my part, I tell you straight, that if you choose to stay 
on here you risk not only your own life, but those of the 
others as well.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I know all that; but look here, I’m not going 
to move. Those Matabele will never rise ; they'll just have 
a big beer drink and a feed and 6 off to their kraals 
spain. What’s the good of my trekking in now, leaving 
all the stock and those mealies, and the house and all? 
No, even if they do get out of hand, I’m out of the impi’s 
track, you'll admit that yourself. They would never turn 
off to do me up.” 

“No, they wouldn't; but you forget that when they do 
march, that the Umposwazi kraal will be sure to join 
= and your farm is right across their line’of march. 

ve put the case plainly to you, Glover, and as a friend 

ask you to inspan and come in to the station as soon 
as possible. If you can’t trek to-night, come to-morrow 
night ; but don’t tell a goul you're coming.” 
‘ ell, I believe it’s all a mare's nest, Sergeant, there'll 
: no rising; but look here, I’ll tell you «what I’ll do, 
~ send in Hans, that Cape boy, to the station, and if 
there is corroborative news, send him out to me, but don’t 
tell him anything—he’s an awful coward.” 
fis All right, though I think you are doing a very silly 
of gs banging on. I’ve done my duty, and there’s an end 


. The Sergeant was more than a bit annoyed ag he strode 
1 the broad, cool dining-room, where Mrs. Glover, a 
p Thantfaced woman of about thirty, was preparing tea. 
he official intelligence was positive that a rising might 
f expected any cay; and the position of the outlying 
armers would extremely dangerous. Hence his un- 
at visit and short stay, for the Glovers were not 
he only people to warn and, if possible, to get trekking 
“ie road towards eafety. 
z ut Glover was hard to move. Imbued with an English- 
rele incredulity in what he could not see and did not 
on tstand, absence of sufficient reason for a rising on 
7 part of the natives, and above all, a disinclination to 
4 “uk ‘: loot and fire his stock and farm, all combined 
“ae oe him from moving, and besides he was no 
ilatats and, not long out from home, would not credit the 
‘abele with the capacity for wanton bloodshed which 
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they, in common with the other natives of South Africa, 


86, 

“I’ve brought over some papers, Mrs. Glover, and also 
a letter,” said Sergeant White, ‘‘and I can’t stop to tea, I 
must be moving on. I want to get round by Klipspruit 
before I get back.” 

“‘Klipspruit! Then, Sergeant, do you mind taking a 
little parcel to Mrs. Nels for me? ” 

‘Not at all, Mrs. Glover, only too pleased.” 

“Tl it ready at once,” and turning to Truda, who 
had returned with the children; ‘ will you do those baby's 
things up for me? You know where they are, and you 
can run out with them to the stable.” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Glover,” and Truda left the room 
with heightened colour and a beating heart, for was she 
not assured of a final five minutes with him? 

‘*Dop or whisky, Sergeant?’’ and Mr. Glover produced 
two bottles from the cellarette. 

“Dop for me, Squire. Thanks. Well, here's health!" 
and the worthy Sergeant drained his glass of old Montague 
Dop, and, bidding -bye to Mrs. Glover and the children. 
walked off with his host to the stables. Hang soon had 
his horse saddled, and White was just about to depart, 
having said good-bye to Glover, when Truda came running 
up all breathless, a smile on her bright face. 

“Here’s the parcel, and will you tell Mrs. Nels that 
she need be in no hurry to return the things, and that 
we all hope that she and the baby will soon be able to 
Pay us a visit.” 

‘Right oh! I'll tell her, and,” cagerly, ‘‘ couldn't you 
walk down to the gate with me, little girl? ’’ 

“What will Mrs. Glover say?” 

“Oh, that will be all right, you will only be a minute 
or two away. Come, darling, I do so want a minute with 
you all to myself,’’ and he gently slid his arm round her 
waist ag they directed their steps towards the low white 
gate that marked the boundary of the homestead. 

A few moments later and Bergeant White was on his 
way to Klipspruit with a feeling that he had now actually 
fixed it up, and what a lucky fellow he was. What a 
jolly, darling little wife she would make him, and how 
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clever she was with cooking and all that eort of thing. 
With a bit of luck, especially if the Matabele did rise, 
he would get his commission, and then—why then she 
would redeem her promise. The wedding bells seemed 
near at hand; he fancied himself walking down the aisle 
of the little mud and tin church with his darling on his 
arm. Hig little wife! 
* * * * 

Higher and .yet higher rose the sun; the cool of the 
morning had gone, the heat of the day was fast approach- 
ing, and gusts of warm air began to strike the faces of 
the mounted police as they crossed the valleys. Would 
they be in time? . 

It was past six that morning when the Griqua boy had 
brought news of the near approach of the rebel impi. 
Terrified, he had fled to the police camp when he saw 
their fires. They had been hastily told off by the 
Sergeant in charge to get in the Glovers, whose farm lay 
right in the line the rebel impi were taking. They had 
ridden twenty-five miles in little more than two hours, 
and were fast nearing the Glovers’ farm; indeed, it lay 
beyond yonder granite kopje, a few more moments and— 
would they be too late? 

“ Hang Glover, he ought to know better than to stay 
out in times like these,"’ said Sergeant White, the leader 
of the gmal] party. 

‘* Well, of course, he thought like the rest of ‘em that 
it was only a scare. We never thought they really meant 
business,”” answered a private. 

** Still, he’d no right to run a risk like this; it’s not 
ood enough to have your wife and kids nigh thirty miles 
trom the nearest station, with the chance of a nigger 
rising on hand, and so I told him.” 

They were fast approaching the farm, the buildings 
consisting of a rough stone single-storied farmhouse, with 
the broad stoep universal in South Africa, and one or two 
small huts of wattle and mud. To the right was the 
mealie patch, with a garden between it and the house, on 
the left were the stone-walled kraals for the cattle and 
sheep. A couple of donkeye browsing in the distance 
were the onl iving things in sight. 

“Good eavens! we're too late,” murmured the 
Sergeant, as the troopers rode up. ‘Hold on to the 
horses, Smithers ; boys, keep your rifles handy.” 

Leaping to the ground, they hurried up to the stoep. 

“‘Too Iate,”” said the smashed-in doors and windows. 

“Too late,” murmured an ominous stream slowly oozing 
algng the passage. 

‘“Too late, too late,” cried the gaping wounds of the 
huddled bodies in the bedrooms. 
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An Episode of the Matabele 
Rebellion of 1896. 


By WALTER HOWARD. 


They had been surprised at dawn, the house surrounded, 
and the doors and windows smashed in. Before the 
startled family could ge together, the Matabele had been 
on them. The four children had been killed in the room 
they were sleeping in. Truda Lee and the baby had 
been caught in one of the passages and had been 
slaughtered there, the girl by a savage thrust from an 
aes oe the babe, its brains dashed out on the door-post. 

Glover had died fighting; his revolver and rifle had 
gone, but two bullets had left their mark on the walls of 
the room, and there was no doubt that he had hit more 
than one of the murderers. His wife lay on the bed, her 
hoy pierced by assegai stabs. : 

‘he family slain, the rebels had turned their attention 
to the house; furniture smashed and the food looted, and, 
as White remarked, the queer thing was that the place 
had not been set on fire. 

Sad and bitter were Sergeant White’s thoughts as he 

azed on the face of his dead sweetheart. Only last week 
f had met her on the stoep, and—and—she was dead. 

Dead, his promised wife—dead. Ah! could it be so? 
Wag there a God in Heaven and He would suffer such 
things to be? What had they done to be cut off like this? 

Tenderly he carried her out into the shade of the big 
Mapani tree where the troopers were digging a grave. No 
other hand should touch his darling. as there nothing 
he could take—no little keepsake? Stay, she always wore 
a little gold curb bracelet, her parting present from them 
at home, and on it she had fastened a lucky bean he had 
given her one day, that day they all had a picnic—gone, 
of course! 

Trust the Matabele to leave no ornamente on the bodies 
of their victims. Well, it would help him to get hold of 
the scoundrel who killed her and then he should suffer for 
it; and not only he, but the whole tribe. The fiends 
that did this awful work—no mercy for them, not one of 
bars my pecold live. 

“Those fiends may return moment. s, they’ve 
got to Pay for this. and if ‘Gad who is ae wills it, 
we'll do the paying. Swear this oath with me: ‘Oh, 
God, who has seen thie murder done, this fearful 
crime committed, witness our oath. We, standing by these 
murdered bodies, solemnly swear that we kill every man 
from the kraal of those who have done this. 8o help us, 


“We swear.” 

‘* Halliday, patrol the back of the buildings towards the 
mealie patch. Smithers, ride back and report the murder; 
say that we intend to bury the bodies, and will return as 
soon as that is done.” 

Towards noon, the grave under the big M 
was slowly getting deeper, when Halliday gave 
“ Look out, the ars are coming.” 

** Quick, boys, bury her now, we haven't time for the 
others,’’ cried White, lifting his darling’s cold body in 
his arms and laying her to rest, all his heart praying for 
vengeance the while the troopers hastily covered her 
remains with the soft, kind, red earth. 

But now through the mealie patch the Matabele warriors 
came, ing, dancing, and howling, rattling their assegais 
against their shields. The troopers had no choice but to 
mount and go, though loth to do eo before they had 
buried the other bodies of the victims; their only hope was 
to return later in force and complete their sad duty. 

“ They're coming back for a big feed, they left over a 
dozen slaughtered sheep in the kraal yonder.’ 

“Yes, I expect so, I don’t think that they will follow 
us far. Halliday, you and Ruck stay behind the kopje 
and nor them in eight until two o'clock, then retire and 
you will meet C. troop near the drift. Report to them 
what has happened and what chance there will be of 
getting hold of these demons.” 

So saying, the Sergeant mounted, and none too soon, 
for the Matabele were fast approaching, and already one 
or two assegais had fallen close to the little party. 

Ruck and Halliday, remaining behind, eaw the rebels 
swarming round the homestead, busily engaged in roastin 
the shBep, some chasing the unfortunate doen Shik 
they quickly assegaied, whilst others destroyed the furni- 
ture, throwing it out of the windows, and strutting round 
attired in the clothing they had looted. 

At two o'clock the two troopers left their post, and 
meeting C. troop about an hour later, reported that a 
big feed was in progress and that the rebels numbered 
about three hundred. 

Falling in with the troop, they returned to the farm 
in the hope of taking the Matabele by surprise; but before 
they reached the kopje, a tall column of smoke showed 
only too clearly that the orgie was over and that the 
buildings were Mig 3 

Little was left when the police arrived, save the 
smouldering ruins of the farmhouse, and of the bodies of 
the murdered family only a few charred bones were found. 
These were reverently collected and buried in the unfilled 
grave, the lieutenant saying a few words of prayer, and 
then, the grave filled in, only a mound marked the 
resting-place of those who, martyred as surely as any 
early Christians, had given up their lives for the Empire. 


An hour before sunrise! the coldest and most dark! To 
the troopers who had been on trek since ten o'clock the 
previous evening, and who had been patiently waiting for 
some little time, each moment seemed like an hour, and 
the steamy mist which hung heavy on the ground sbut 
off even the starlight from them. 

To the summit of the hill facing them, where their 
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native allies were at that moment ry Bed their position, 
the mist did not reach; but the thick on the slopes 
_would have effectually hindered any save a native from 
reaching it in the dark. . hase 

At the foot of the hill, precipitous at this point, in a 
little hollow, nestled the kraal of the Umposwazi tribe 
of the Matabele. In front of the kraa] on the bare veldt, 
the troopers lay in a dark, compact with Maxims in 
the centre, each end being in touch with the natives on 
the hill, thus surrounding the kraal. 

All unconscious 2f the retribution so near at hand, the 
kraal lies sleeping, silent as a village of the dead, only 
the crowing of some restless rooster showing that the 
dawn is near. Already on the hill, the first pale shades of 
grey begin to show in the east, and the stars, just now 
so bright, shiver and grow faint. 

The mist below begins to grow white, just like a huge 
blanket enfolding Mother Earth in its billowy embrace. 
Lighter and yet lighter grows the east, and the wonderful 
lemon eolour, herald of dawn, steals across the sky. 

Hark! a dog barks in the village, and a calf in the 
cattle kraal lows for its mother. The mist begins to move, 
slowly at firet, yet eteadily rising. . 

Ah! now—yes, from the hill the troopers can just be 
seen, a dark ring on the veldt; wait a little, not yet, the 
mist is still too thick for a good aim. Patience! it is 
every moment getting clearer. And eee! the sky is rosy— 
rosy-red as ere long will be the kraal below, the inhabi- 
tants of which are beginning to etir, wrapped in their 
blankets. 

There is enough light now and—hark! The bugle 
sounds loud and clear on the morning air. The native 
allies on the hill are in position and it remains for the police 
below te commence the. conflict, ending in that inevitable 
slaughter ensuing when aesegai meete Maxim and rifle. 

Hardly has the last long-drawn note of the bugle died 
away on the morning air than the kraal is alive with 
dusky figures; gripping assegais and ancient rifles, the 
Matabele warriors pour from each hut. 

Caught in a trap, taken by surprise, nevertheless, like 
the brave men they are, they make a fight for their lives, 
although their weapons are useless against the deadly rifle 
and im fire now being poured in on them. 

Some few attempt a wild charge across the open towards 
the police, now rapidly closing in, only to fall before they 
have gone any distance; the majority seek a retreat up 
the st sides of the hill to find that the native allies 
under their white leaders are waiting for them, and 
although in the thick bush the combat is on more level 
terms, the result is the same, and but few break through 
the ring and escape. 

Meanwhile the women and children are cowering in the 
low scrub at the back of the huts; here and there one or 
two are hit by a stray bullet, but the majority escape the 
fate of the men. 

In a few hours all is over. The “‘ cease fire” has sounded, 
the native allies have ceased to search the hillside for 
etragglers, and are busily, collecting assegais and rifles and 
looting the huts of any article they fancy. 

The women are standing huddled together in a terror- 
— group, fearing wondering what ie to become 
of them, 3 


Suddenly an old woman breaks away from the women 
and approaches the pormenadling 9ticey, Major Carey. She 
is very, very old, her hair is white, and the wrinkles 
and sunken eyes tel] of many years spent in the kraal. 
Bent is she and withered with age. 

‘* Will the great lord let her speak?" Leave is ted, 
“* May she, a mother, search for the body of her eon 
whom she believes lies dead on the hill?” 

Before the Major can reply, an induaa who has been 
standing near, runs up, and, saying, ‘‘ Doz of a Matabele, 
wouldst look for the body of a dog who has fought against 
the great white men!” thrusts her through with his 


asseggl. a 

Uttering not @ sound, she turns and walks back to the 
other women, two of whom run out te meet her; before 
they can reach her, she reels, staggers, and falls, 

“Who was her son?"’ asks the Major. 

** One of the sons of the chief ; she was his second wife,” 
replies one of the police. 

‘* Have the body brought down then and give it to the 
women,” ig the order, which is at once carried out, and 
presently Lieutenant Conyers, in command of the allies, 
reports that he has had the body brought down, ‘ 

**He was killed by — White, Major, a regular 
tussle; he burst through the bush at the Sergeant just 
when he had emptied his magazine, and in 8 monvent he 
had driven an assegai into the Sergeant's left arm. White 
clubbed his rifle and luckily brought it down in the 
nick of time on his head, or he would have killed the 
Sergeant, for he had his stabbing assegai left.” 

‘* By Jove! very plucky. Is White taiily hurt?” 

“Arm bled a good deal, but. fixed up all right now. 
Funny thing, sir; but this fellow was wearing a bracelet 
which White recognised as having been worn by his girl. 
ee ee, she was killed in that ie affair. 

oe e 
tically certain that he killed the girl as he has a recent 
bullet scar on the shoulder, and those murders were only 
a yt nie ago.” 7 - 

‘‘ Yes, funny coincidence, Conyers. Well, it’ 
satisfaction for White, though ms much; but I may toll 
you in confidence that he has been recommended for a 
commission, and after his work to-day he will certainly 
get one. Tell Captain Brand to get the men to fall in, 
end get your. own crowd under way.” 

Once more the bugle shrills out; the police “ fall in,” 
the order is given to “march,” and the column moves off. 
Here and there 4 man is bandaged,” but practically the 

ers have come through the fight untouched. Behind 
are left the women with their dead. 

In time the kraal will once more Become populons, the 
children will grow up; but for all time will be told the 
tale of how vengeance was taken by the white men for fhe 
murder of the Glovers, and how hardly a mdn of the 
UOmposwazi kraal escaped alive, 


rute was wearing it in his ear, and it is prac-: 


you visit the Crystal Palace any evening he will 
demonstrate to you not only how such an invasion 
would be accomplished, and the devastating effects of 
a bombardment by airship, but also how such an 
attempt would be fatal to the invaders. ; 

In a word invasion by aeroplane-is the theme of this 
year's fireworks display at the Palace. 

To carry out this novel idea Mr. Brock has departed 
from the usual stereotyped pyrotechnic exhibition, 
and submite a semi-theatrical entertainment into which 
the fireworks element is introduced as part of the business. 

Entitled ‘‘ Invasion,” this wonderful _fire-drama, 
which is the biggest thing in the pyrotechnic line that 
has ever been attempted, takes place in the Crystal Palace 
Football Ground, which for the nonce has been converted 
into an immense open-air theatre. On one side the 
public are accommodated. Opposite, a magnificent set 
scene, one thousand feet in depicting a typed, 

eful English village, stretches from one end the 
inclosure to the other. 
Taken by Surprise. 

The first idea coaveyet to spectators, is that an air- 
ship invasion would sudden and unexpected. To 
begin with, a number of villagers, including Territorials, 
millers’ men, and village maidens, are seen disporting 
themselves on the nm sward in front of the village 
in a manner that shows nothing could be further from 
their thoughts than warfare. 

Evening advances, and they retire to rest; but scarcely 
have they sought repose than balloons appear in the air, 
as if out of nowhere, and begin to drop explosives on the 
peaceful homes below. 

These balloons represent an invading aerial fleet bound 
for London, but which takes advantage of its commanding 
position todestroy ph’ arse orhamlet over which it passes. 

The manner in which this aerial bombardment is 
accom; is beth interesting and instructive. 

At a given signal, Mr. Brock’s assistants, who are posted 
on the heights above the football ground inclosure, send 
off a number of dirigible balloons, and these as they rise 
in the air guide themselves right over the village. 
Blown Up by Aeroplanes. ' 


actually think that gunners were firing them from the 
balloons above. 

In addition to these dirigible balleons are a number of 
aeroplanes, which at the 
be moored to 


It is armed 
men who attack the village. To Jend reality to this 
effect a piece of excellent stage management results 
in the appearance of an immense aeroplane, filled. with 
men dressed as foreign soldiers, which glides out from 
one of the wings as though swooping into a favourable 

ition on the village green. From the clever manner 
in which this gigantic aeroplane is worked one gets a very 
good idea how a large party of men might be landed in our 
midst by airship. 
The Defence. , 

Without a moment’s hesitation this army of invaders 
rushes forward to ges ab the destruction by the 
bombardment from e; and- while the aerial. fleet 
continues to drop explosives on the village below, the 
invaders subject the inhabitants to a raking rifle fire. 

This awe- g picture of warfare, is rendered 
even more reelistic as ions of the seem 
to collapse before the relentless bombardment. The 
church, for example, is cleverly blown up. Only the 
rafters remain, and as brilliant twinkling flares are brought 
to bear on these, they seem actually to be on fire. 

So far, Mr. Brock has demonstrated how an aerial 
nvasion might be accomplished. Henow enero edd 
the methods by which such an attack might be repelled. 

First of all he demonstrates the value of fireworks. 

To resist this unexpected attack on their homes the 
village Territorials are formed up and fire volleys of 
special] ie rockets on the balloons above. 

Somé of the shells thus launched into the air weigh 
anything up to two hundredweight each, and when they 
explode they throw out thousands of balls of fire. 

he idea that the pyrotechnist seeks to convey is 
obvious, A balloon amid that zone of brilliant sparks 
runs every chance of being rendered hors-de-combat, while 
the manner in which the exploding rockets illuminate the 


’ heavens enables the marksmen below to locate the enemy 


“The Invasion” 
aa 


As imagined by | 
Mr. ARTHUR BROCK, 
the King’s Pyrotechnist. | 


But the rockets may only destroy the dirigil, 
balloons. They -are practically powerless dgainay” Ls 
—— to put the latter out of action an interest. 
ing piece of artillery, ey a for th 
is next brought into play. ital 

This is a gun with many novel features. It can lg 
tilted back till it is practically ndicular. When 
in this position the wheels can be unlocked and turne:| 
towards each other so that they prove a more effective 
support to the upturned gun. 

Again, as they are run round in a circle with the gun 
rat seat & pivot, gd enable of muzzle to be easily 
and s ly aimed a i int in the heaven 
i ce the risckeenear nea ; 
hen the whole battle is in full swing the picture 
presented is one of tremendous realism. 

_ Up above the air seems to be on fire with tlic 
innumerable brilliant stars of the rockets and tin 
explosives that drop from the soaring balloons. On ):c 
ground beneath, the gigantic village scene, played upon by 
the gleam of the technic flares, seems also given over 
to the fiames ; while the explosions of the fireworks in| 
the terrible rattle of the musketry as the invaders inl 
villagers fire at each other, add an effect which maki, 
the whole seem both terrible and awe-inspiring. 
2250 a Performance. 

_In the end the Territorials triumph, but not until :)c 
gigantic scene which at the outset presented the appexr. 
ance of a peaceful English hamlet is converted in'o a 
charred and blackened ruin, 

The whole production ig a most amazing pyrote: lini: 
and theatrical triumph. a 
. The elaborate scenery, one thousand feet long, is an 
indication of the extensive scale on which the invsion 
is produced. In addition, it may be mentioned that 
over two hundred performers take part in the play, 
and it is in great measure due to the careful manner in 
which all are drilled that the drama passes off without a 
hitch. Naturally the production is a very costly one. 
One performance alone means an expenditure of £250. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Brock has been rat/.cr 
harshly accused of having taken the idea for this prodi- 
tion from some of the “invasion” plays which wero 
popular with the public during the spring. 

As a matter of fact the “ Invasion,” as produced at the 
Crystal Palace, is a development of the article which hc 
contributed to Pearson’s Weekly in January last, entitle, 
“ Fireworks versus Flying Machines.” 

Instead of copying others, Mr. Brock was really te 
first to draw attention to the danger to which we are 
exposed of invasion by airship. 

——_q@q-—j—_ 


The Luck of the Partridges. 


SrorrsmEn who have been looking forward to Septem|t 
partridge-shooting are now in despair ; from far and near 
reparts have come in, telling of Ey awful ne wrought 
on idges by the rain of the past June: 

Sica. Lae ame Obl birds ; int ew care to shoot 
them exclusively. 

No birds sre more de: t on fine weather in their 


— days than little partridges. For ten days after 


rf 
ar are hatched they are at the mercy of the weather, 


as most partridges are born about Midsummer Day. 
when weeks of heavy rainfall follow, the whole season's 
crop of young birds may be-wiped out. 

¢ heavy rains of last June have done their worst. It 
has been prophesied that the most ral coveys to be 
seen in September will be coveys of eld birds—or of only 
one young bird. 

Now it is remarkable that the very weather that suits 
young partridges is exactly the weather that best suits 
the poor children of our large towns who, when spring 
comes, look forward to the day when the “Fresh Air 
Fund ” will take them for an outing in the country. 

From the partridge-fields to the slums is, to be sur. 
a far cry ; but it is a matter that ought to be widely known 
that ile the midsummer weather means everything 
to little partridges, and very much to poor slum children 
in’ need of a holiday, yet the children will enjoy their 
country outihgs, come wet or come shine. 

If young partridges are doomed should the rain pour 
in torrents in the latter June days ; town children reck 
little of rainstorms ; for with them the outing’s the thing. 

The joy of leaving the slums, if only for a day—the 
grand ddight of the holiday feeling; the exhilarating 
thrills of a railway-journey; the prospect of playing 
fine games in the country, and eating and drinking govd 
food ‘to heart’s content—all this is the real fun of the 
holiday. And the weather may go hang. 

les, in Epping Forest and elsewhere, where the 
poor children are taken for their outings, roomy shelters 
are provided 5 aa bad weather. 

The great thing is that nobody should hold back @ 
subscription from the “ Fresh Air Fund ” because t'¢ 
summer has been a bad one, and is even now drawing 0 
a close. Every penny subscribed will bring happines’ 
to some poor slum-dweller who knows all too littl: © 

iness, 
ubscriptions should be addressed to the Hor. 
Secretary, the “Fresh Air Fund,” Pearson's Wet) 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


You can make a poor slum kiddy happy and bright By sending just ninevence. “You will? That's right 
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acorded in Rhyme. 


THE HAPPY PAUPER. 
[A small golf course has recently been attached to a work- 
house in the South of England,—Daily Paper.] 
Tne profession of a pauper is improving year by year, 
So don’t worry if your luck is ing out ; 
For The House is now so cosy that there’s little left to fear, 
And your comfort is considered, never doubt. 


{f your fancy runs to fishing, tip the wink and you will get 
Leave to angle 
in the 
waters near 

at hand; 
. The authorities pro- 
vide you with 
a fishing-rod 

and net, 
While the Gover- 
nor will pull 
ur catch to 

land. 


If by nature you 
are horsy, 
there’s _ the 
work’us four- 
in-hand 

Which they’ll rilling hand over to your care ; 

If you're musical, they’ll make you sole conductor of their 

ban 


You may even play the bagpipes—if you dare ! 


Do you pine for guns and shooting ? There are sparrows 
on the hill, 
You may use the Union gun till you are blue ; 
And if bags are disappointing, you can demonstrate your 
skill 
By picking off a ratepayer or two. 


Boots ! 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL, the 
famous Poster Artist, vents 
his views on footwear. 


rt of our wearing-apparel, boots are 
erybody knows that. They give us 
ard tin-tack; and 


REGARDED as 
useful articles. 
corns, and a contempt for the wayw: 
they solve the problems of existence so far as the boot- 
mender is concerned: . 

But though, as @ man, I wear boots, as an artist I 


condemn them. For, in spite of all that the man in the 
boot-shop has to say in their favour, boots are not 
beautiful. : 

A boot is just a boot: A thing to wear, or to kill beetles 
with; but a most unsatisfactory thing to draw. In fact, 
the only boot that looks really well in a picture is the one 
that looks horrible on a rubbish-heap. 

For pictorial pu , boots that turn “p at the toes 
are the best of the respectable variety. ey give you 
more perspective. But in the absence of this natural 
advantage, either a brilliant polish or a shower of rain 
is desirable, so as to get a high light. The reflection of a 
window across the instep may the making of the 
picture. 

Brown boots, though easily the best for comfort, are 
casily the worst for art. Only a comic artist would have 
the courage to use them on his own initiative, however 
readily he might use them on his own fect. 

As ‘an artist who tries at times to be comic, I plead 
guilty to having painted brown boots occasionally, and 
to having worn them frequently. In fact, the pair I am 
——s at thé present moment are the colour of yellow 
ochre. 

Felt Like Treading on Plums. 

I bought them in rather a hurry, and it was only after 
T got them home that I discovered the soles were decorated 
with patent pneumatic pads. 

There were three pads on each sole, and one on each 
heel and it struck me at the time that I had got rather 
more value for my money than I deserved. 

But the first walk I took in those brown boots com- 
pletely undeceived me: I seemed to be treading on dead 
plums all the while I was out: 

the circumstances I was not out very long, and as 
soon as I got back, I split those pads with a palette knifo 
to let the air out. 

I've grown very fond of my brown boots: They're 
the most comfortable I’ve ever had, and they refuse to 
al out: But I daren’t walk on the pavement in 

m: 

I leave the pavement to my friends and acquaintances 
and modestly select the guider for myself. 

My friends put this down to a pretence at good breeding 


2 my and they resent it: But they are quite 
ee t isn’t snyihing to do with breeding: It’s 
© boots: I daren’t walk on the pavement 


tow that those rubber 


haven't any air in them’ 
&re worse than ever: 4 ped 


‘ve got rid of the dead plums, and 


A WARNING TO GIRLS. 

[Miss May Sutton, the lawn-tennis champion, has 
broken her engagement because she felt that no woman 
should marry under the age of twenty-five.— Daily 
Paper.] 

Tue present-day girl has a mind of her own 

When it comes to the question of wedding, 


Their others’ 
8 pees a to 


They'll lead the men 
on with confes- 
sions of love, 

Their proposals 
accept without 
thinking ; 

Then cast them away 
like a shabby 
old glove, 

“Why,” they say, “it’s as easy as winking !™ 


For one man’s too young and another's too old, 
While a third’s too much adipose tissue, 
And a oe a game leg—he’s surprised when he’s 
to 


That his limping’s the chief point at issue, 


If girls don’t take care they’ll discover too late 
hat the men won't be treated so lightly. 
They'll have no second chance of the marriage 


estate 
If they don’t say their ‘‘ No’s ” more politely. 


in the roadway I’m perfectly happy ; 
but up on the flagstones those rubber 
ey dog my footsteps with a noise 
ike a niggers kiss ! 

I believe some people object to 
brown boots on the ground that they 
are too-highly coloured: On the 
other hand, I have a friend who thinks 
brown a comparatively dull colour for footwear. 

He is an artist, and he lives in Canada. 

One day he had a notion to paint his mantelpiece a 
bright blue, to match the wall-paper ; so he bought a lot 
of enamel on his way home. 

He was carrying a bag containing a suit of clothes and 
some boots at the time, and he decided, in order to prevent 
the tins from cgi to put them in the boots. 

Unfortunately, in alighting from his train, he dropped 
the bag, and when, some time later, he opened it, in 
merch of the enamel, he found the tins empty and his boots 
ull. 

He said a few things about matters in general, because 
the boots happened to be new ones and cost more than 
the enamel ; then he filled a pan with turps and set the 
electric-blue boots inside it. 

The Order of the Boot. 

The result was not very satisfactory: Most of the 
enamel came out of the inside of the boots, but some of 
it declined to come off the outside. So he bought some 
more enamel, and instead of painting the mantelpiece, 
he finished the boots. 

They have been the envy of all the artists in Canada 
ever since. Of course, in the foreground they do look 
a trifle conspicuous, arid even in the middle distance you 
can still see them ; but away on the horizon, they mingle 
with the blue of distance in the most attractive fashion. 

The origin of the boot was, I suppose, the sandal ; 
but what, I wonder, was the origin of the Order of the 
Boot ? 

I feel sure it must be as old an institution as the Order 
of the Garter, if not older. It may not be so honourable, 
but it is far more interesting to me. You seo, there 
doesn’t seem to be much prospect of my ever getting 
the Order of the Garter, but I used to get the Order of the 
Boot every week when I first started taking drawings 
round in t Street. 

This, however, is not the only problem connected with 
boots: . 

Why is it that when one goes to try on a pair of new 
boots one has always a hole in one’s stocking ? 

Why is it that a crossing-sweeper is able to wear the 
boota of anybody and everybody in the district, irres- 
pective of their size? I confess that I have never yet 
envied the crossing-sweeper his calling. but the adapt- 
ability of his pedal extremities is a thing I would give much 
to possess—especially at the time referred to in the 
previous paragraph: 

Then, as an amateur fisherman, I often wonder why 
everybody throws their old boots in the Thames when 
they have done with them: Angling is a picturesque 
pastime, but it wouldn’t be nearly so much so if they 
didn’t. 

And another question which constantly haunts me 


¥, 


‘\ 


— 
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KISSING A CRIME. 
(A scientific, government-su campaign against 
kissing ts in progress in Iowa.—Daily Paper.] 
A crusty bachelor am I, 
And babies I detest, 
But somehow, wheresoe’er I go, 
With infants I’m oppressed. 


My sisters, when I vifit them, 
Their “‘ darling ducks ” parade ; 
The little wretches I 


must kiss, 
They will not be 
gainsaid, 


And if I go to see 
my friends 
I’m sure to find 
some brats 
That I’m expected to 
embrace— 
I'd sooner cuddle 
cats. 


Just lately, of this 
nauseous thing 
I’ve had an extra 


It’s had a bad effect on me 
And made me quite morose. 


With joy I’ve heard about a plas 
Where kissing is a crime 

T’'ll go at once—laws quickly change— 
But p’raps they’ll last my time. 


when I am unable to sleep at night is this: ‘“‘ How many 
pairs of boots are annually left in railway trains by 
people with tender feet ?”’ 

is question has probably never occurred to some 
people at all, but to me it occurs with persistent regularity. 
And this is why: 
Suffered from Tender Feet. 

I was travelling to the north of England by a midnight 
express once, and there was an elderly pilot in one of the 
carriages, who was going back to Grimsby. This gentle- 
man, it appeared, was o sufferer from tender fect, and 
during the journey he took off his boots. 

Near Grantham the train came to a standstill with a 
suddenness that shot most of the sleeping passengers on 
to the floor, and a great commotion casted at the other 
end of the train. 

I realised that my sleep was utterly ruined for the night, 
so I set off down the corridor to ascertain the cause. 

And behold it was that Grimsby pilot! 

It transpired that after removing his boots he had 
settled down to slumber ; but his dreams were disturbed 
by thoughts of the boots, and he awoke to find them 
vanished. 

Someone had stolen his precious boots ! 

As a result of wearing them all day, his feet were fat 
too tender for him to seck the guard in his socks. So 
he be pulled the communication cord and stopped the 
train. 

I turned disgustedly on my heel after learning all this, 
and returned to my own deserted compartment. And 
there, to my horror, upon the seat sat a pair of pilot's 
boots ? 

The hue and cry had evidently been too sudden for the 
thief, and—with all the rest of the train to choose from— 
he had selected my empty seat for dispossessing himself 
of his booty. 

This was no joke: To be found with the things in my 

ion might mean—well, anything: 

So I dropped them out of the window ! 

And now, whenever I am unable to sleep at night, 
the problem haunts my weary brain: ‘‘ How many paira 
of boots are annually left in railway trains by people 
with tender feet ?” 


fh 


WHAT HE PLAYS. 


Conversation heard on a train for Monte Carlo. Two 
travellers, unknown to each other, chatting familiarly : 

“On your way to Monte Carlo, sir, that delightful and 
exclusive home for gamblers ?” 

“That is exactly where I am going ?” 

“ And you will play just a little, I suppose ?” 

“TI do nothing else, sir; it is my business.” 

“Gracious. You don’ mean to say you make a 
business of it?” 

“Yes, sir; twice a day regularly, and I never by any 
chance lose.” 
“In that case, perhaps, you will explain your system 
to me ? ” 
“ Certainly, with pleasure. I play the violin.~ 


Lieut. Shackleton contributes his own story—" Nearest the South Pole’’—exclusively to PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
Part I. appeare in the September number, now on sale. 
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Our = Co urts . 


“TY don't write and don’t want to. I’m no holder with 
them new-fangled notions,” said a juror at Bethnal Green 


Coroner’s 
Something Tickled Him. 

A man charged at-Acton with begging was said to have 
atood still, after speaking to a lady, and laughed so heartily 
togh he could not bay 5 2 eet 

“T wasn’t asking for money, I was begging for informa- 
tion,” he told the magistrate, on being remanded. 

Mergly Golfing. 
At Willesden, in the course of an application, a man said, 


“I haven’t got much work. I’m only go! at present,” 
Magistrate: “I suppose you mean dying. There 
‘saslight difference.” 
Apolicant (wearily); ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 


Forgot Himself. 
“ Number Four—Julius Cesar,” announced the Guildhall 


ee Ss et he Cae = ee meet | 
enness. | 


“ What? Julius Cesar!” 


The : 

TelonOlner toda smiling) : “That is not my name, ' 
your worship. My name is Newman. I am a comedian, | all I had.” 
aud got a bit mixed as to my character last night. I had | 
been on the booze with some friends and forgot who I was.” | afraid also it is your ninety-first time.” 


Picture Pars. 


BABY’S PLATE. 

Tue plate illustrated here is likely to appeal to all who 
have babies in the household, for ewig to its peculiar 
construction it cannot be easily upset. e base is quite 
Hat and somewhat larger than the rim, and conscquently 
no amount of thumping 
disturbs its equilibrium. 
The sides are about an 


Y therefore liquid food does 
not splash over. The 
plate is made of good, solid 
ware and its weight adds considerably to ite usefulness. 
SOC 
TREE SURGERY, 

Most rs know to their sorrow that dread disease 
called canker which afflicts apple trees. A small wound 
or bruise on the bark, instead of healing, develops and 
often incircles the bough or trunk affected. The flow 
of sap is cut off, and death results. If taken in hand 
before the tree is entirely surrounded, the calamity may 
be prevented in this way: In January cut from the 
tree four or five healthy shoots of the previous year’s 
growth and plant in a 7 
cool situation as if for 
grafting. In the spring, 
when the sap is flow- 
ing, make an incision in 
the bark of the tree 
with a chisel above 
and below the wound, 
as shown at A. Do 
this for every shoot that 


C1, i 


aot 
is to be inserted. Take three or more shoots (according 
to the size of the tree), and cut so that they are a little 
longer than the distance between the incisions, and flatten 


the ends wedge shape as in B. They must then be 
forced into the incisions so that the union of the bark 
of the shoots and the tree is perfect. Then complete the 
operation by covering with grafting wax. in order to exclude 
the air. i properly done the twigs will grow and effect 
a junction between the lower and the upper part, and the 
tree will be saved. 


Picked Pars. 


A Barking Pig. 

The Exeter magistrates fined a farmer for torturing a 
pig by tying up its mouth with a rope. The farmer's 
explanation was that he had to close the pig’s mouth 
because it barked like a dog and frightened people. , 


: Free Allotments. 

Six acres of land inthe Manor Park ward of East Ham are 
under cultivation as allotments rent free. The only 
stipulation made by the owners is that the holders, who 
number more than seventy, shall contribut2 a penny a week 
towards the upkeep of fences and other expenses. 


Pension Not worth Fetching. 

Giving as her reason that it was too much trouble to fetch 
the money, and adding that she had not experienced any 
benefit from what sho had received, an aged female pensioner 
in a Staffordshire village has refused to accept a pension 
any longer. 

Channel-Swimming Horse. 

A horse belonging to a Bournemouth firm was bathing in 
tho sea, when it suddenly plunged out farther from the 
land, swimming rapidly. Resing the animal’s danger, 
spectators set out in pursuit in boats, but did not overtake 
the animal wa it had swum out a mile anda half. The 
rescuers succéeded in turning its head landwards, and it 
reached tho shore not much the worse for its three miles’ 
swim, 


(* Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


‘It Went In and Out 
A woman made te the Yarmouth i 
for a summons oon dag hipaa leery 
faced old woman who a face like a concertina.” 
A Slip of the Tongue. ; 
At Acton, when s prisoner was charged with being 


and disorderly, the conatable said : , 
“He H causes a disturbance when he gets 
‘boozed,’ I mean ‘ ,” your worship.” 


itness: “ The 


The M : “He belongs Order of the Sons 
of Rest.” (Langhter.) 

A Patriot. 

“TI cannot get drunk on tea,” observed a lively Irish- 
woman c at the Manchester City Police Court with 
drunkenness. ‘I got one giass of stout at three-halfpence 
in honour of the Queen that is dead and gone. is 


The Stipendiary: “I am afraid you were drunk, and I am 


ad od 


SAVES THE POINTS. 
Spurs, such as are worn by hunting men, are not 
generally buckled rigidly to the foot, but are allowed |. 
j to move easily so that the 
business e uently 
comes in contact with the 
| Aes as shown in Fig. 2. 
is action would soon wear 
the points off the rowels, 
and the would 
_ become useless but for the 
way in which the shank of 
the spur is made. Itwill be 
esecn at Fig. 1 that the shank 
is bent down at the end and 
the rowel is near the 
top. The spiked roller works 
in aslot, and the depth of it 
the after portion is well and 
lower part is saved from injury by 


SOC 


LIFTING OUT THE BASIN. 

LiFTIN@ a pudding basin from the hot water of a sauce- 
pan may result in burnt fingers unless care is exercised 
or the following ingenious little idea adopted: Take a 
piece of strong : 
wire and twist 
it into such a 
shape that it 
fits tightly 
round the 

of the 
basin, makin 
a couple o 
loops’ in the 
wire as indi- 
cated by 
A A. Then 
obtain two , 
small hooks. When the puddin 
has to be done is to insert the h 
basin can be readily removed. 


FIG.A- 


is such that, alth 
ready for service, 
hard surfaces. 


is cooked, all. that 
in the loops and the 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Your Onion or Your Life! 
Two peasants of Pojarevate (Servia) engaged in mortal 
combat over the ownership of an poh plant, which grew 


on the boun line their tive gardens. One 
succumbed to his wounds after having disabled his 
adversary. 


4,000 Lettera a Day. 

A notice has been issued to the German ne pers call- 
ing on the public to desist from worrying Count Zeppelin, 
the aeronaut, with unnecessary communications. Thenum- 
ber of letters received daily from his sdmirers throughout 
oe soe and foreign countries is stated to have reached 

The Wind to Blame. 

The counsel of a motorist accused at Feltham of exceed- 
ing the twenty mile speed limit contended that the wind 
might accelerate the speed of the car as much as ten miles 
an hour. But the fact remained that the car was travelling 
at twenty-seven miles an hour, and consequently the 
motorist was fined. 

Westward Ho! 

Three boys, the eldest of whom is only eleven, have been 
rescued at sea from a crazy boat, in which they had started 
three days ago for America from a fishing village near 
Brest, France. The children, who had no idea how far off 
America was, had taken very few provisions with them, and 
had eaten nothing for ten hours, 


language te- me, sir; but I won't tell 
qaid, because I’m not @ good scholar,” sai 
woman at Cardiff Police Court. oe 
. __ Not Impossible. 
“Ican’t get drank on one bottle of ale a day,” caida 
femalo defendant at Marylebone Police Court. 
“That all on the age of the ale,” said the 
magistrate, and her. 
A Chinese Puzzle. 
bald of Heasbury on Mie Tele Boetee wh e 
on . Jane » Sai e 
married her husband’s uncle. err nen nauee 
“Then whatever is your relationship ” the coroner askeJ, 
« eae is Robertson, is it A 
“No, woman * name is Robinson, 
my mother became a her second canta, 
You see, I was a Robinson, and married a Robinson.” 

, pppoe was your husband to you before you 
will make it clear: 
stepfather.” 

“It is like a Chinese puzzle,” the coroner explained. “J 
shall have to be satisfled with the fact that she married 
your husband’s uncle.” 


- “Perhaps this 
my husband was the nephew of my 


We pay half-e-crown for each accepted picture par, 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


ADMITS THE AIR, 

GINGER-BEER and other refreshing 
drinks that are snpabed on draught 
are frequently delivered to the 
retailers in three or four 
gallon stone jars, provided with a 
tap so that the liquid can be drawn 
with convenience. The mouth of 
the vessel is closed with a screw 
stone stopper, fitted with an india. 
rubber washer (B) to render it air. 
tight. As is well known, a cask in 
this condition will not run, so to save 
loosening the stopper whenever the 
jar needs air, it is made with a 
, small hole through it (A), and in this is 
fitted a peg. en the liquid has to 
be drawn the peg has simply to Le 
lifted from its home and the necessa:y 
air is admitted: 

So a] OL 
TENDER HORNS. 
engines have cow-catchers ; some engine 
tenders have horns. This paragraph explains why the 
horns sre necessary. Locomotives are pretty lonc, 
and their fire-boxes are made in proportion, therefore 
the rod used to 


Some railw 


the rod he 
cannot drop it 
anywhere) in the tender because the vibration might 
jolt it off, so the horn (B) is fitted to the side of the 
tender, and when the railwayman has finished with tle 
rod he places the handle (A) over it. The rod then lics 
along the side of the tender and is thus held secure: 


Odourlesa Onions. 

Wi , a Chinese gardener of Washington, has pro- 
dused an odourless onion. For years Hop hae been working 
on the production of an onion which would have all tho 
taste and other qualities of the normal v ble but would 
be free from the disagreeable odour which offends so many 
people. His white neighbours and rivals agree that he has 


Bu 
Bean Milk. 

The Ji eae have discovered a very cheap and good 
substitute for the milch cow in the form of a tiny bean. 
The juice is said to be an excellent vegetable milk, tho 

roperties of which render it highly suitable for use in 
ropical countries. In making the milk the beans are first 
of all softened by soaking and boiled in water. 

Taxi-Driver’e Dodge. 

In the case of a Paris tazi-cab driver who was summonct 
for defrauding his “fares,” it was ehown that the man hal 
resorted to the ingenious device, when left by his fare ov't- 
side a house, of propping up the front wheel of his cab, anil 
then, by tarning the w' quickly, making the figures on 
the dial register an equivalent distance. 

A Water ‘Otter. . 

A cad newspaper Aeragecis§ contained the dai 
paragraph: “A very specimen of a water otter 

t on the slope at the root of the Eastern Arm t):3 
week by one of the workman. It is being kept in o tu! 
near the scene of its capture.” Interested students « 
nature who to the scene of the capture discover! 
the “ water otter” to be a rather battered specimen of t:¢ 
family kettle. 
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Complete Long Story. 


“On, Jack, I’m glad you've come. Father’s been ask- 
ing for you 80 such,” and Edith Warden flung her arms 
round her brother’s neck ag he walked with none too 
steady a step into the hall. He released himself gently 
from her embrace, for, in spite of hig differences wi 
his father, John Warden's love for his sister had always 
been very real and very constant. As he icon avert aysts 
Edith noticed that, although it was nearly eight o'clock 
in the morning, her brother was still in evening dress. 

“Yea,”* he se in answer to the query that was 
written in her face. ‘I'd just come back from a dance 
when I saw your letter and the telegram on my table. 
My man had evidently put them there before turning in, 
so I came on here at once. Is the guv’nor very bad? 

John Warden rubbed his hand over his forehead as he 
spoke as if he did not find it easy to collect his ideas 
a as once. er . 

“‘ The doctor’s afraid it’s. going to be typhoid,” replied 
his sister, ‘‘and the nurse says that he’s sure to be 
delirious presently. I’ve been sitting up with him all 
night.” 

John pressed his lips together for s moment. There 
an ela a Eh in the tone in which kis sister 
spoke of her vigil while her brother had been passing the 
time in careleas gaiety. John was collecting his mental 
faculties rapidly now. : . ; . 

He had formerly been associated with his father in 
business; but it is difficult for youth and age to eee eye 
to eye in all things, and John had inherited much of 
his father’s d obstinacy. And a year previously, 
on his twenty-eighth bi y, John had _ realised his 
portion of the family inheritance, like the Prodigal Son, 
and had gone hig own way. The transaction had not been 
carried through without a good deal of bitterness on 
both sides, and Jobn had never seen his father since. 

Now, however, that the old man wae ill—it m ht be 
dying—John's bitterness was turned against himself. On 
his way upstairs he went into the bath-room and splashed 
his face with cold water; and then, much refreshed by 
the operation, he turned up the collar of his coat in order 
to conceal the fact that he was not in morning dress and 
ctept into hig father’s room. 
finger, and then stood back. ; : 

the old man wag still conscious, and a faint smile 
broke out over his proud lips as he recognised his son. 
He tried to raise his hand, but it dropped again on the 
axl, where John took it in his own and pressed it 
gently. : . 

“ Send—her—eway,” murmured the old man, looking at 
the nurse, who, without waiting for John to repeat his 
father's instructions, at once left the room. 

“I'm glad you've come, John,” the old man went on, 
speaking as if breathing were a difficult matter. “I want 
help. I’m down for moment—and there's only you. 
You will help me?” . 

John pressed hig father’s hand again, and making an 
effort to control hig voice, said : 

OF course I will, father. Don’t worry; you'll be all 
right again in a day or two. What can I do?” 

‘In my desk,” Mr. Warden continued —‘ Edie has 
the keys—you will find all the papers about the Perro 
Land pany. I bought them two or three days, ago. 
There's a Cortbination to aqueeze the smaller shareholders 
out. Don’t go under if can help it. It'll be a big 
fight—but you'll see it ugh for me. Don’t let the 
clerks at the office know about it. Get your sister to help 
you—she knows a little about it. My boy will see me 
through—my will see me through!” 

The last words were en in such 3 heightened tone 
that the nurse returned in some trepidation, and found, 
as she had anticipated, that Mr. Warden was quite 
delirious. John waited in the sick room a little longer, 
and then finding that he could be of no use there, he 
went away to out his father’s instructions. 

Tt did not take ‘him 


nurse held up a warning 


to be a waste of ie in South America. 
The shares bought at ten pounds each; but 
what could have so shrewd a man as his father 


@eem a very hopeful one for such a speculation. 
4mong the papers was a power of attorney from his 


The Story of a Wild Speculation. 


Deal in land: 


father to himself, authorising him to deal absolutely with 
the investment as he might think fit. It was a great 
responsibility; but John did not shrink from it. He 
had been in deals of the kind with his father before, 
but he could not remember one that had appeared 

less at the very outset. And the hopelessness of the thing 
was rendered all the more acute by reason of the fact 
that there was a gang of speculators out on the market 
bent on wrecking company. 

Having satisfied himself that he had got all the papers 
relating to the matter, John Warden hurried round to his 
father’s office, leaving instructions with his sister Edith 
to follow him as soon as she had satisfied herself that her 
presence by her father’s side was no longer necessary. 

The offices of Warden and Son occupied the first-floor 
of a large building in Cornhill. It seemed almost to John 
as if he were coming back home, as he strode up the 
stairs. The clerks were just arriving, and were 
naturally surprised to see him back there after so long 
an absence—surprised, too, to see him as if he had just 
stepped out of a ball-room. To the chief clerk, who 
followed him deferentially into his father’s office, John 
explained. 

“‘Good morning, Jordan. I'm sorry to say my father is 
ill and will be away for a few days. I am not here on 
the business of the firm, but I can attend to anythin; 
that requires my father’s signature. Otherwise, I wi 
ask you to see to everything. I want you to send a 
boy to my rooms and get me some clo as I have 
been called for in a hurry, and haven't had time to 
change. Let me have the pass-book, and give me a few 
minutes of your time. I want to know where we can 
get sume mo if it ie wanted. 

A few minutes later Edith came into the office. 

“*Good,’’ said John quietly to her. ‘‘ You've got to be 
my clerk to-day, Edie.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand,” replied Edie. ‘‘ What does all 
this trouble about the Perro Land Company mean? 
Father said you would explain.” 

“Here is the case a vatshell,” replied John. 
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“Father has gone into a speculation right outside his 
ordin. business. No doubt he knew what he was 


doing, but for the moment I must say I’m in the dark. 
He hag bought five thousand shares in this land 
and these have 16 be paid for in, tom Dage! 


time. He has contracted to pay ten pounds a share, 60 
shat you will see he is liable for a total of fifty thousand 
po s.”" . 

‘** But he can’t find all that money, just now,” said 
Edie. “I’m sure of that.” 

‘*So am I,” agreed John. ‘‘ He didn’t expect to have to 

pay it. He has evidently heard something, and couldn't 

me before he became delirious. You see, what he 
must have expected would happen was that the shares 
would go up. If you look at the figures you will see that 
if the shares should rise twenty shillings each, he will 
make £5000.” 

“ Yes.” said Edith, ‘I eee that. And if they should 
fall twenty shillings each he wit lose the same amount.” 

 That’s right,” he said. “Now I see by the papers 
this morning that they were changing hands at nine 
pounds yesterday, so that five thousand pounds has 
already gone.” 

“ Five thousand pounds gone!” echoed Edith. ‘‘ Why, 
if the shares go much lower father will be ruined!” 

“Yes,” said John. “You see there's a gang of people 
manipulating the market somewhere. I want to know 
where t are, and why they're doing it. As far as I 
can see, their aim is to get the shares down as low as 
possible and buy them in aos. If you look at the 
papers this morning you will see that one of them says 
that the rumour that the railway was going te pass 
through Perro is an absurd invention, as it is going in 
precisely the opposite direction. 

“In another you will see a leading article talk- 
ing about the over-rated value of land stocks, and calling 
special attention to the Perro Land ay as being the 
most worthless of them all. People don’t take the trouble 
to bang down a particular stock like that unless they’ve 

t an axe to grind. The only question for us is—can we 

old out till settling day?" 

At this moment Jordan came into the room. John 
Warden had had a training in hig father's office, 
and, with the help of the old clerk, he was not long in 
deciding that all the money that could be got together by 
hook or by crook was at he most ten thousand pounds. 
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Having learned this, he dismissed the clerk and pulled 
out his watch. 

“Eleven o'clock,” he said to himself. Then turni 
to his sister he eaid, ‘‘Go to the telephone, Edie, 
ring up the brokers and ask them the present selling 
price of Perro Lands.” 

While his sister was thus engaged, John ran his eye 
through a pile of newspapers. ost all of them in their 
financial columns had something unpleasant to say about 
the Perro Land Company, ant the fact did not make 
John any the more comfortable. If this were a part of 
the means being adopted to rig the market, it was being 
bie well done. 

n the other hand, the facts as given might be correct, 
and in that case he was simply steering his father’s affairs 
steadily towards ruin. But he could not believe that his 
father had been mistaken, and he resolved to fight the 
thing through at all risks. 

A cry from Edith interrupted his meditation. The 
telephone receiver dropped from her hand as ehe said : 

“The brokers say they are selling at eight this 
morning, but expect the price will go much lower.” 

John’s face turned white for the moment, but he said 
nothing. Edith, on the other hand, came forward and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

‘“‘ John,” she said appealingly, “sell out now while 
there is time. Father could not have known of this. He 
is ten thousand out already.” 

“It is too late now to talk of selling out,” said John 
grimly. “ With the market like that, an offer of fifty 
thousand shares would bring the price down with run. 
i must hold—nay, more than that, Edie, we must 

uy ! 

“Buy Perros!'’ echoed Edith. “I don’t understand 
ee, Jack ; you will simply lose more money than ever. If 

on it means ruin.” 

John Warden sat back in his chair for a moment 
reflecting. Like many business men, the elder Warden 
lived up to within a very small margin of his income. 
The business was a valuable one so long as he was 
poecnaly at the head of it, but nobody expected it to 

of much use when the old man had gone. 

It was therefore not a business that offered any very 
great security for a mortgage. Still in his eudden resolve 
to raise every penny that he could John had not hesitated 
to consider contingency. He had the gambler’s blood 
in him now that it was too late to turn back. 

= up the brokers again,” he said quietly, “and 
ask the latest tape price of Perros.” 

Edith rose with a sigh and went to the telephone. While 
she was ringing, John enatched up a pen and wrote 
feverishly. Again a cry burst from Edith as almost sob- 
bing she called across to her brother : 

‘*They say the latest price is seven, for sellers. Oh, 
John, for pity’s sake drop this before it is too late. We 
are already fifteen thousand to the bad. I don't believe 
ae om - so much in the _ between now and 

ii y- I[tgpeans bankruptcy, disgrace, ruin.” 

- rs deag,’? said ere rig from his seat and 
irying to*appear éalm, lip was quiveri 
wih excitement, ‘‘ Father confided in me, so canst son 
I tell you we have gone too far to turn back. The old 
man hag trusted me and I’m going to trust him. If 
he goes under in this, ell olpers We've had our 
differences, but blood is thicker than water, and you notice 
that most when there's a fight on. He begged me not to 
give in, and he must have known how the shares would 
go down, if they went down at all.’ 

“ But, Jack, we're so helpless,” she pleaded. “Must 
we stand by and see ourselves ruined?” 

“ Yes,” gaid John quietly. ‘‘ It’s a duty that I at least 
owe to the old man. I oughtn’t to have left him a year 
ago, and I’m going to stick to him now. Ah, there’s the 
boy with my clothes, While I’m changing in the next 
office, I want you to sit down and write out on the 
firm’s notepaper what I've written here.”’ 

a took the piece of paper he handed to her, and 
read : 

‘‘The Great Northern Railway Company of Brazil have 
decided to run a branch line through the Perro country. 
It is difficult for the moment to calculate the benefit that 
will thus accrue to traders in this at present very eparsely 
populated region.” 

dith looked up as she finished reading. “ But,” she 

“T think that is what the 


said, “is this true, Jack?” 

“T think it is,” he replied. 
old man meant to have told me this morning before he 
became delirious. I’m going to gamble on the chance of 
its being true. It’s the only chance we've got.” 

Edith eat down and wrote out a number of copies of 
the announcement. In a vory few minutes John returned 
from the inner office dressed in his morning clothes. He 
looked pale and worn already, and he smiled at the 
thought that he had had no breakfast. Without interrupt- 
ing his sister, he walked over to the telephone and sent a 
message to his brokers. . 

“Ask Mr. Bendon if he could spare a few minutes 
to run over and see me,” he said. “I’m so busy I can't 
leave the office.” 

A few moments later, Mr. Bendon was shown in. He 
bowed to Edith, with whom he was glightly acquainted, 
and then at a signal from her bro she resumed her 
writing. 
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“Very good of you to have come so promptly, Mr. 
Bendon,” said John. ‘ Have you been on the market this 
morning? ’’ . 

tg tepited et Bae “‘T was having a look 
round, but I didn’t do any business.” 

“What's the matter with Perro Lands?” said John 
a ly. ‘Are worth buying?” 

“ Buying!” ec! the broker with a laugh. “I’m 
Bot a speculator, but if I were I should be selling now as 
hard as I could. I can sell you any amount you like at 
six and a half—I beg your pardon.” 

His last exclamation was caused by a faint groan that 
had escaped from Edith. She did not, however, look 
as he turned round, but went on with her writing, 
the broker therefore continued : : 

“ Yes,’ he said, ‘I should like to do some selling at 
that price, because I know that I shall be able to buy 
them in at five or even less before the market closes 

yy the way,” he added, as if on a sudden 
thought, “your father had some of them recently. I 


lied John, with a light laugh, as he stood 
to the fire, leaning against the 

in an attitude of well-assamed unconcern. ‘“ M 

knows a good thing when he’s got it. In fact, I’m only 

waiting for the bottom price before buying eome more.” 
The broker laughed grimly. “ Well, 

to-morrow or the day after, you will be to pick up 


the 7 at sixpence apiece, if what I hear is , 


he said. 

‘You'll find these shares will turn up trumpe all 

right,”” John assured him. “I shall come over to your 
in the morning, and if the price is all right I'll buy 
about five thousand shares more.’ 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Bendon, “but how 
many have you got already?” 

se Five thousand, bought at ten,” replied John promptly. 
r. Bendon looked uneasily round at Edith, who had 

her writing and was fistening intently. 
"3 all right,’ said John. ‘‘ My sister knows all 
about it.” 

“‘In that case,” Mr. Bendon went on, ‘you must 
excuse my mentioning the fact that we shall want some 
money On account before we can execute fresh orders for 
these shares. At the close of the market to-day you will 
be about twenty-five thousand to the bad. Seeing how the 
shares are going, we should want at least that amount 
before doing any further business for you. If you'll take 
my advice, you'll clear out now before the situation gets 
worse.” 

John looked across at his sister. She sat there deathly 
pale, while her eyes were filled with tears. He at once 
turned his eyes on the broker’s face instead. His sister's 
fears were unnerving him, and at that moment he wanted 
all hig courage. 

“TI will pay 7 the difference in the morning, Mr. 
Bendon,” he said quietly, ‘‘and then we can talk about 
the fresh order.” 

As econ as Mr. Bendon had left the office, Edith spra 
wR She implored her brother to sell at once 80 that 

eir ruin should not be hopeless. But John merely replied 
that he would like to know whether there had been any 
change in his father. So Edith went to the ne, and 
a few moments later received the message that Mr. Warden 
was still delirious, but that otherwise his case seemed 
to be quite normal. 
aoe since we cannot have the benefit of the old 

ou 


M 
stop, 


man’s advice, we must on,” said John firmly. “ Y. 
can do nothing more to-day except send out a of that 
to every ion paper. Some of may 


print it. There is just a chance. When you have done 
that, trot off home and rest yourself; T chal want you 
more than ever in the morning.” 

In about half an hour Edith had finished her work, 
and then, with a final appeal to her brother to eell the 
shares before it was too late, she left him alone in the 
office. John at once sent out for a batch of Phew: gece 
forms, and to something like a hundred of his friends and 
i he sent the message, which to him was one 
o IP : 

T Perro Lands. The chance of a lifetime.” 

All the afternoon John Warden wag out raising money 
on ev security he had available. He had a few 
thousands of his own by him, and though these were 
merely a drop in the ocean, he swept them in, determined 
to do all that lay in his power to justify the confidence his 
father repoeed in him. Before evening he had sc 
together twenty-five thousand pounds, for which he 
mortgaged every security or in that either he or his 
father posensed. Then he telephoned through to the 
brokere to ask for the closing price of Perro Lands, 

answer came back that there was practically no 
market in Perro Lands at all. They 
nominally at five pounds a share, but it was unlikely that 
there would be any buyers at that figure when the market 
opened to-morrow, 

John Warden had done his best. He went home and 
dined with his sister quietly, the first meal he had had 
that day. And then, after spending an hour or s0 by 
his father’s side waiting in vain for a word or even a 
glance of recognition, he went to bed, and being tired out 
“~ soundly till morning. 

hie way into the City the next day he bought an 
armful of papers, and scanned their financial columns 
eagerly. Not one of them had taken any notice of the 
optimistic paragraph he had sent out. And in every one 
of them the official quotation respecting Perro Lands had 
been taken out. It was no longer worth quoting ag news. 
’ Mr, Bendon was ready for him when he called, and 
accepted the cheque for twenty-five thousand pounde with 
evident satisfaction. In spite of John’s appeal, 
and almost passionately made, he declined flatly to pur- 
chase any more Perro Lands. John exhausted every 
argument he had, and then to gain time he walked for a 
moment over to the tape machine, which had just begun 
to tick out ite daily toll of figures. 

Perro Lands had just changed hands at—three ! 

John Warden sank into a chair and buried hig face in 


Frost-bitten on a volcano—one of the etrange 
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his hands. Another ten thousand pounds had gone—and 
for the moment he did not know where he could raise that 
amount. Certainly no other broker would deal with him 
without a su sum to allow for the almost certain 
in of loss. : 
He tottered rather than walked back to his father’s 
office, where he found Edith aw him. She said 
nothing, but she looked at him tearfully, as if she were 
ee ee ee ae noe 
“Well, Edie,” he said in an almost defiant tone, “the 
game’s up 
and I must 


, ruined ; . Rather 

Gew ia agen, CAAT It has 

peorenes plenty of 
in 
eS pe her, he wae too near the breaking 
pen . There was 
must sell, and 

wrec! . A Prd 
thirty-five thousand poun 
was velop! i the instractions to 
~ ice might 
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h. If he could ony 
ae eee ly, the old man woul 
make one way or other? 

Once more his aster appealed to him to lose no time in 
a and yet John p with her to be feta for 
a little 


be a turn for the better. Then, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, John sent Edith home, and made up his 
mind to go back 


one of his clients, and John tried to remember where he 
had seen that face before. All of a sudden the truth came 
to him, and as Mr. Bendon followed him into the office, 


the man 2 . 

Barely that was Sir John Harrick, the chairman of 

the Great Northern of Brazil. Is he buying Perros?’’ 
i “Sir John has asked me to pick 
up a few thousand shares here and there,” he replied. 
“He is afraid they may go s0 low as to involve some of 
the smaller shareholders in absolute ruin.” 

‘* Since when has Sir John been a pg ee ”” asked 
John, with a curl of the lip. “I tell you, Mr. Bendon, he 
knows something. He’s been engineering 
t back before the price recovers. 

As he spoke, John rushed to the tape and paceed it 
nervously h his fingers. Perro ds were still 
quoted at three. The price had not dropped since the 
opening of the market, 

“I told you so!” John almost shrieked, in his exulta- 
tion. “Mr. Bendon, you have known my father many 
yeare. Won't yon take the order from me now? I want 
to buy five thousand shares! ” 

“ Heavens! Mr. Warden,” replied Bendon, “ you 
eg that you have exhausted both father’s credit 
pe Aceh My firm could not afford to lose, as we 
should have to, if you failed to indemnify us.” 

“Bat, Mr. Bendon,” pleaded John, taking the stock- 
broker’s shoulders in his two hands and quivering with 
excitement, “the price is going back you can see it for 
yourself. We are certain to win now! ’ 

Mr. Bendon loked at the young man with a com- 

ionate smile. ‘I have been in the City long enough, 

z. Warden,” he said, ‘“‘to know that every man who 
comes to grief on the Stock Ex has never dealt in 
anything but certainties—which haven’t come off. You 
must really excuse me a moment; I have to telephone 
through to buy for Sir John.” 

John took hint. He walked out of Mr. Bendon’s 
private office and strode up and down, biting hig finger- 
nails and almost sobbing with the intensity of the excite- 
iy of the moment. Presently Mr. Béndon came out and 


“I think it right fo tell you, Mr. Warden, that Perros 
have mone wpe pein oF so. I have had to pay five for 
them. But explained by the fact that “bears” 
were engineerin; ng for a drop of a point or two, and as it 
hasn’t come off, the nervous ones sre afraid of being 
a short and are hedging.” 

ohn gave a great cry and rushed to the tape again. 

“Five?” he said, staring at the ig ole if eyes 
would start from his head. Wie hig nging hands at 
six! The ‘squeeze’ has failed, Mr. Bendon. I beg of 

I implore you to buy those five thousand for me. 
feel confident that those who were beating down the 
aio a3 now seeing their mpleke = are trying to get 
. authorise you to sell again directly Perros dro 
se _— There _ be Fe then on the whale 
amoun' erence I may owe you.”’ 

se Well,” said} Mr” Bendon, ‘on "chose ja Mr. 
Warden, I will buy. But I tell you frankly that in my 
cpinken you are wing away at least a couple of 

asand pounds. Why not take my advice and drop this 
business now while re is that much at least left to 


you? ” 
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this rig, and 


“TI am going on, Mr. Bendon,” John almost shrieked, 
“ I hold you to your wotd and you ehall hold me to mine, 
Buy five thousand Perros.” . 

ped walked and down pressing his hands to his 
head while the kbroker sualy sat down and tele- 
phoned to his partners on ‘Chan 
unable to bear the almost reproachful glance of the broker, 
walked into the outer office again, and fingered the tapo 
hg as if he thought it could be coaxed into tellin 
him the tale he most wanted to hear. He was interrupted 
in his cogitatione by Mr. Bendon, who came out and said 

3 


“I have had to buy those shares for you at—eight.” 

“* Eight! "* echoed Jolin as the tape fell from his grasp. 
“If I had only bought them at three this morning, [ 
could clear out now, and the loss would have been trifling 
on the balance, compared to what it has been.” As he 
spoke he picked up the tape He rubbed his eycs 
as if he could scarcely believe he eaw correctly; then he 
shouted aloud, = that the clerks in the office looked at 


hi 
ing hands at twelve! 


Presently, John, 


Mook t Perros are changing Ww 

6 ‘eTTOs are 

in! Weare in! Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!” 
Pig, you eell now?” asked Mr. Bendon quietly at his 


Ww. 

‘‘No!”’ thundered John as he started from the chair 
into which he had sunk. “ By Gad, sir, no! I bought for 
the rise and I'll see it through.” And he laughed almost 
hysterically as he sat down again and took the tape in his 
trembling fingers. _ 

‘* Fourteen! ” he shouted a moment later. And then, as 
he suddenly realised, even in his excitement, that his 
behaviour was what was expected of a client in a 
nee broker's office, he subsided, and talked to himself 
i 


He learnt from Mr. Bendon a little later that the 
announcement had just been made that the Northern Rail- 
way of Brazil had decided to run a line through Perro, 
thus making a town of what had hitherto been a deseit 
waste; but John only nodded his head mechanically as he 
watched the tape with feverish anxiety. 

“Twenty!” he muttered to himself ag the news came 
through. ‘The old man was right. I held on. I held 
on. fe knew he could trust me! Twenty-five—we are 
oa. well—I knew we should—thirty—forty—ehall I 
sell? 

Mr. Bendon came out of his office. ‘‘ My partner ‘phones 
me,” he eaid, ‘‘that there is quite s panic among the 


‘bears,’ and that they are scrambling to get back at 
almost price. I congratulate you, tr. arden; you 
will not have lost after all. They may run the figure 


even higher yet, as there are doubtless many people who 
know what the top price ought to be.” 

John picked up the tape again. Hig eyes seemed to be 
growing misty, but he fo them with an effort to do 
their work. ‘‘ Forty-five,” he said to himself. “ Forty- 
six-—ah! she's going slower now. Forty-seven—eight—nine 
—shall I sell—shall I sell? ” 

He was obliged to drop the tape for a moment while he 
wiped the cold perspiration from his brow. His breath 

to grow short so that he could no longer repeat the 
figures to himself, but just nodded his head mechanically 
as each change wae recorded. 

At fifty he rose from his chair to give instructions to 
sell, but his foot slipped slightly, and regarding that as 
a gambler’s good omen, he grasped the tape once more. 
The clerks in the office stopped their work to look at him; 
his face was livid and there were tears in hie eyes that he 
had no time to dry. Fifty-one—fifty-two—and then 
fifty-one again, he counted. And then ho staggered to his 
feet and tottered into Mr. Bendon’s office. 

**Mr. Bendon,” he said, in a husky voice that he could 
scarcely control. ‘I’m @ seller of ten thousand Perro 
Lands. I leave it to you to make the best bargain you 
can for me. I’m going to tell my father the news!” 

e e e e e 

Mr, Warden was conecious again when hie son returned 
to his bedside. The doctor would not let him say mich, 
but he insisted on being allowed to put one question to 
his eon. 

oe a Ag a ar ag | are—we——!" 

John took his father’s hand and pressed it warmly. 
“ That’s all right, father,” he eaid, with a cheerful smile. 
‘“‘ We're through. All you've got to do is to get well 
as soon as possible. We come out of it with something 
like half a million to the good!” 


ef ees 


IT CAME NATURALLY. 

Tue Joke Editor was puzzled. The Editress of the 
woman’s page was away on her holidays, and he had 
been placed in ch of her department temporarily. 
Finally he made a stab at the thing thus: 

“ Débutante: ‘ No, we would not advise you to serve 
five o’clock tea in mousseline de soie. Couldn't you 
borrow a few cups and saucers ?’” 


ae eet eee 


“TI sean to realise,” said young Mr. Fop, “ that I am 
no longer a mere youth, now that I’ve got a little hair 
on my lip.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Vane, “and I suppose in another 
month or 80 you'll have another little one, won’t you ?’” 

oe 
ALWAYS SOMETHING, 

A GENTLEMAN who had been spending a few weeks’ 
holiday at a pleasant seaside resort noted for its golt 
links, asked one of the caddies if he got much carrying 
in the winter time. 

“Na, sir, ns,” replied the caddie, “There's nee 
carryin’ in the winter time. Ye see, it’s this wav: it 
it’s no sna’, it’s frost; if it’s no frost, it’s sna’: if it's 
neither sna’ nor frost, it’s rain ; if it’s no rain, it's wind ; 
and if it’s a fine day, it’s the Sawbath.” 


perile of Antarctic exploration vividly described by Lieutenant Shackleton 
The September number contains the firat instalment of his thrilling narrative of adventure. 


" Wuex ENDING 


Running a Rabbit 


Rassrr farming may, without exaggeration, be called a 
i. gcrer senna nop ay ar tal rc gh eee pene 
one i what a favourite article of food the rabbit 
is all gree Sp Somabey amet Dw Say thle toad paarkes 
for him. . 

If farmers and others would devote a little attention 
to this subject they would saon see how well worth their 
whilo it is to take up rabbit breeding and conduct it on 
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Thie picture shows the 


position of the trap, The line B, inside 
the outer fence, indicates where the roll of wire, about @ ya 


high, should be The trap ie eet along the line A, 
. } ange depdere dA adhere 


systematic lines, since, for one thing, a rabbit farm can 
be successfully run with much leas trouble and expense 
’ than is the case where most other farming ventures are 
concerned. eS : : ; 
One of the first fallacies which the rabbit farmer must 
disregard is the idea that a warren gets used up ufter the 
first year or two. If the ground be treated properly this 
is by no means the case, and your rabbits not 
decrease in weight or size so long 
as the soil is kept in a condition 
proper for their nourishment. 
You must remember that the 
body of the rabbit is built up 
of of lime to the extent 


TOP ROLL |!) post 


it lime over it in 


Fea done ‘will do jue an well as 
St ane ebbenoer ail be 
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pgp ast agen igre used after the young grass has 
the post and overlaps begun to ut in spring. 
pein Z. | Sha com pg aed ve an sg = 

lapping to shown better gas disliked by catt! 
we the fourth picture. and rabbita, but that is another 

; - The substance should 
be broken with a spade and spread evenly over the 

grass. 

The cheapest wa: Se Regi stocking @ warren is to 
obtain about a bi does and four buck rabbits and 


“Smattpox, bubonic plague, yellow fever, malarial 
fever, typhoid,” and any misguided Briton who persists 
in going to Central or South America must be prepared to 
run the risk of taking the whole lot. 

There have been so many emigration scandals of late 
that the Emigrants’ Information Office has had to issue 
& series of “ ye i cautioning emigrants 
against any attempt to settle in the squthern half of the 
Ateacioms. ight be 

e most recent was to shepherds who m 

tem pted to write Oo Not very long 
number of emigrated from r 
of the rey —. and .after prying cot 
ardships they to be sent home again at expense 
of the British Government. Some of them had out 
with quite a comfortable little nest-ogg as capital, but they 
retammed to Britain penniless, and have been compelled 
to start life all over again. , 
Exaggerated Statements About Prosperity. 


Even men going out under a formally signed contract 
are not always safe. Most of these contracts contain a 


oe Se be satelies They will begin to breed in 
‘ebruary, and the young ones should be turned down in 
your warren as they grow big eno’ 

The warren should be inclosed by 


3 yor 
the warren with equal distances between, use the 
rabbit always comes out of his burrow and eats his way 
straight forward away from the mouth of the hole. 

By distributing the burrows, then, as indicated in the 
first picture, you make sure of having your grass eaten 
down evenly all over the warren, which, again, means that 
you ees the greatest ible amount of pasture 
converted into rabbit. If the ws are placed unevenly 
the grass is eaten in patches. 

The fence surrounding the warren may be made of 
pointed stakes, about five feet long, and charred or tarred 
at the bottom, driven into the ground about a apart. 
To this is nailed wire netting, six inches of which should 
be turned in and laid along the ground so as to stop the 
rabbits from panies 

This will be quite effective, asa rabbit always comes right 
up toa fence before be begins to burrow. Along the outside 
of the fence a strand of barbed wire may be stretched, 
which will stop cattle from rubbing themselves against 
the posts and so weakening the fence. Foxes, too, will 
not trouble your warren, if thus guarded, for master 
Re eagle aaa and look round 
be ae ver it. 


actually going o 

regular breeding season for rabbits is between 
February and September, and by October you should 
have disposed of some of your finest animals. You can 
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The fence in position. Ae will be 
ts lifted and easily supported by the 


resting on stones witha long string attached to 


sell rabbits for breeding purposes at 4s. a couple, and for 
coursing at about the same price, but the r will 
probably find that Is. a rabbit is about the average price 
which he obtains. 

The extent of de warren must, of course, depend upon 
what land you have at your disposal; but, by treating 
the soil as indicated above, you may os fifty 
rabbits to the acre. Some authorities put figure at 
a hundred. Ga nkig 

t is not necessary to give the rabbit any artificial food, 
except during very snowy weather, when a little hay and 
corn may be put down. So long as there is grass within 


clause stipulating that in case of any dispute the matter 
is to be settled by the Chilian law only, and that diplomatic 
assistance will not be admitted: 

The legal codes of the South American republics do not 
afford any noticeable protection to emigrants, and it may 
be found impossible to secure even this amount of protec- 
tion unless the contract has been legalised by the Chilian 
Consul at the port of embarkation from the United 
Kingdom. 

The cost of living in Chili is high, but life iteelf is rather 
cheap. Certain districts are infested by bandits, whose 
robberies and murders make it unsafe to go out after dark. 

Brazil has been doing ite best to attract Britiah emigra- 
tion: The Government has succeeded in getting some 
newspapers to print wildly exaggerated statements about 
the prosperity of the country, but those who have been 
induced to go to Brazil in search of employment find that 
it is so hard to get and the cost of living so high that they 
have, in many cases, been compelled to apply for assistance 
to get home again. 

No Openings in Venezuela. . 

It is really not to be wondered at that they fail. Climate, 
laws, lan, , Money, and conditions of life and work are 
all different from what they have been acoustomed to, and 
wages that may be ample in this country, afford but a 
bare subsistence in the American republics. 

But of all places, probably the least to be recommended 
is the “ungrateful” country of ex-President Castro: 
In Venezuela there are practically no openings for trade 
or labour, and the feeling against foreigners is very strong. 
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you wislt to catch and kill your rabbits for tho 
market, one of the easiest methods is to use the trap 
fence shown in the illustrations. Get a roll of ordinary 
wire, about a yard high, and fix it up inside the outer 


CORD .WHICH WHEN PULLED . RELEASES TRAP WIRE 
When the rabbits pass in under the wplifted portion of the 
fence A, the cord attached to the stieks te pulled, This causes 
the trap to close, with the animale caught between the two walis/ 


fence in front of the burrows, as indicated by the line B 
in the first picture. Then fix the trap fence up along 
line A in the same picture. The trap fence consists of 
two rolls of wire, nailed on to posts and overlapping at 
point X in the second sketch, so that it is double thick- 
ness, and therefore heavy enough to fall down of its own 


accord. 
When the fence is in position, the lower is lifted 
up and supported by sticks (see picture No. 3). The 


sticks are placed at intervals, and rest on small stones or 
pieces of slate, and a long string is fastened to the bottom 
of the sticks (picture 3). The end of this string is held 
by a man who hides a little way off. 

The rabbit leaves his burrow to feed in the evening, and 
passes in under the trap fence, as in the fourth illustration. 
As soon as thore is a sufficient number of animals in the 
peseage formed between the two fences, A and B in the 

ret and third pictures, the man in hiding pulls his string, 
the sticks slip from their stones, the double flap of wire 
falls to the ground by its own weight, and the rabbits are 
trapped between the two fences and can be sorted out at 
leisure. 

From what has been said above, you will sec that there 
is really very little difficulty connected with setting 
up and carrying on a rabbit farm, and there seem’ to 
be no reason why the dairy farmer who sends his milk 
to London and the big towns should not profitably combine 
rabbit with dairy farming by sending rabbits as well as 
milk up from the country. 

As far as the land itself is concerned, if banks do not 
already exist, it is quite easy to throw up the parallel 
burrows indicated in the first picture, and, in doing 80, 
holes should be made about as deep as your arm, into 
which the rabbits should be put when turned down. 

As for the enemies of the rabbit, hawks and owls only 
take the smallest young ones, and these birds cat« be 
thinned down by the watchful gunner, while it is’ not 
difficult to protect a warren against poachers, when the 
land is near your house and you have one or two reliable 
watch dogs. 

Finally, never let your rabbits burrow in the flat ground, 
because when the rain comes the young ones will certainly 
be drowned. Give them good banks in which to live,.an¢ 
if one should burrow in the flat, stop up the hole. 


The Government of the country is in a very unsettled 
state. It is ante possible that on arrival emigrants may 
find the so-called ‘* Law Against Foreigners ” in operation 
for the time being. By this law, they will be called 4pon 
to sign a document which in effect deprives them of their 
right to sue in a Venezuelan court of law, or to appeal to 
the British Minister or Consul for protection. 3 
. The Venezuelans, tuo, are not above enticing people out 
by offers of work that they don’t intend to give them: 
When the emigrant arrives he finds that the work he has 
contracted to do is really of quite a different kind from 
what he has been led to expect. 

Large deductions, too, are sometimes made from tho 
promised salary, and redress is impossible. 

Revolutions are always Occurring. 

One of the British Consuls in Chili has summarised the 
reasons why Britishers should not em there. © 

Apart from the deadly climate of certain districts, 
the reasons he gives are: (1) The inability of emigrants to 

or the language, which is essential to success. 
(2) Their inability, as a rule, to get on with the natives, 
and their unwillingness ta adapt themselves to the-habits 
and customs of the country. (3) Their habit of running 
down everything in the country that is not exactly: the 
same as they have been accustomed to in their own 
country. . . 

Besides these reasons, it should be remembered that the 
Governments of the South American republics are con- 
stantly treading on each other's coat-tails, and that war 
and revolution are the everyday occurrences of life. 


You wouldn't miss ninepence, but a poor slum Kiddy would mise his F.A.F. holiday. Don’t disappoint him. 
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GREAT THEATRICAL MYSTERY: £25 REWARD. 
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The heroine was acting with all the tearful emotion of one struggling with adversity. 
Suddenly she noticed that the sage eananer, in the wings, was trying to communicate with her in a loud stage whisper. 
8 


‘What was wrong? she wondered. Was 
Instinctively, she strained forward to catch 


rforming the wrong 


Can you help the heroine to find out this mysterious message f 


sentence. 


P ‘Was she repeating the wrong lines ? 
e message, but the only words she could make out were: “ Your — is — — the — —.” 


The big cash prize will be awarded to the reader who supplies the five LOST WORDS, which, in the opinion of the adjudicators, make up the best 
There is no special solution which competitors are expected to guess. 


RESULT OF “LOST WORDS.” No. 6, 
£34 8s. is the amount available for distribution this week- 
Of this sum £17 4s. goes to the winner, and the ‘remainder 
is divided amongst thirty-four other competitors whose 
attempts show merit. 
pect splendid contest is announced below, and again 
we make the guarantee that the prize money shall be at 


£25. 

Hurry up and send in your attempt before it is too late. It 
is you whom we wish to win. Never mind though your 
friends and neighbours laugh at you for trying our contests. 
Tho laugh will be on your side when the big prize comes. 

Lost Words now and be a winner. 

Competition No. 6, you will remember, you were 
asked to complete the telephone message received by the 
youth in the office at Douglas, Isle of Man. The only words 
which the young man heard were: “— — you— — in 
the —.” 

The solution selected by the adjudicators as the best 
is as follows: 

Have won rou as husband m THE raffle. 
Sent by L. H. Tinson, 17 Eaton Park Road, 
Palmer’s Green, London, N. 

Here are some other clever solutions submitted : 

Preasing “biz”; you put “Liz” in the telegram. 

The patch you lost is in the kennel. 

To attract you Mabel dye’d in the attempt. 


HOW TO FIND “LOST WORDS,” 
Above, you are told how the heroine of a play over- 
heard the stage-manager whispering excitedly. The 


message he was communicating sounded to the lady as| 4 The envel containing the MOF cou; must be 
_ ” - addteened 2 ioe of PEARSON’ WEE] 


follows: 
“Your — is — —the— —,” 


What was the complete message P 
This question you are invited to answer by placing words 
Lathan - Be fee Sashes so as to make as 
and ori a sentence as possible. 
es is an example to show you how it may be done. 
Starting with the three words given you, you might build 
up a sentence like the following: 


Your planis to bolt, the pits awning. 


Now think out some bright, smart solutions of your own, 
and our next big prize may be yours, 
ee FOR 


maugt 
by 


be 
do payable. to ‘c 
mai 5 
+, and crossed 
and the number 
Postal 


LOST WORDS, No. 9. es Ordder No. wcrccssssccceseeeesseeee 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Signed POO nee eeeeeeeesrerece eee nen eeeeerOOOeesseeeeeeeececos TTTITTTTITT TTT ir iT) Ooerecece 
Address ssesevees. 


Pry OOO ee Cee ere rene ree OOO eee See ORe Oe DEO ODE DED OOEH EE ere ses Orened esse eevee 


to the Edi KLY 
Henrietta Street, London, W.O., and must be mark 
“Lost Wonps No. 9,” in the top left-hand corner, 
5. Attempts : oe arrive not later than first post Thursday, 


(after deducting ten per cent.) one 

i to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be the pelle the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amongst 

7. The dior will accept no responsibility tw regard to the | 

. The r accept no responsibili rega: © loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence 
will be entered into in connection with the Competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. The published decision is final, 
and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 


6. Of t! e amount received 
half will be awarded 


Cecisicn as final and legally binding. : 


a= Be Careful 
of ATLFOW™ 


Some Stories of a Great Detective. 


DerecrivE-Insrectror Arrow has just been relieved 
of his duties as head of the Spanish Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, and it is probable that he will return 
to England. 


Te iejust about two years and a half since King Alfonso 

offered him the post, with a salary of £1,000 a bys and 

ial expenses, making him one of the best-psid detec- 
tives in the world. 


The King’s offer was the result of the high opinion he 
had formed of the British detective force d his visits 
to this coun 


He had a wary ee opinion of the work 
dene by the Spanish police, determined to get Mr. 
Arrow to reorganise the whole department. 

The British detective eagerly accepted the post, but 
he has found it anymning but a of roses, 

To start with, the Spanish poe were annoyed at the 
King’s obvious disapproval of their methods, and they 
were still more a: when a foreigner was appointed to 


look after them. Then the general public took the matter 
up. Mr. Arrow special attention to the Anarchists 
of} Barcelona, and supervised their movements so carefully 


that the poor fellows had scarcely a minute’s peace. 
Wanted him Dismissed. 

They were very much upset about it, and held meetings 
with the object of fanning the flames of official resentment 
and forcing Mr. Arrow to resign. Resolutions were passed 
vowing to continue the campaign until Mr. Arrow was 
dismissed, and, when at one of the meetings a young man 
was shot, the newspapers shrieked about the bloodstained 

gs of Arrow’s policy. 
e@ so very unpleasant that the famous 
Setective was forced to protest. 


How British pluck pla:ted the British flag within ninety-seven milea of the South Pole! 
own story now appearing exclusively in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


He wrote to the Mayor of Barcelona complaining of the 
hostility of the municipality and of the townspeople, 
and ad that he never have accepted the appoint- 
a had he known that the officials would not support 


The matter was argued out at a meeting of the Town 
Council, and the Mayor was forced to admit that “‘ Arrow’s 
Police ” had performed excellent services, which from their 
secret nature could not be made public, 


His Greatest Compliment. 


During the recent revolution in Barcelona he performed 
miracles in face of popular fury and official incapacity, 
and he probably realises the impossibility of knoc 
common sense into an official world strongly tainted wi 
Anarchism. 

Before Mr. Arrow went to Scotland Yard he was, curi- 
ously enough, a schoolmaster, but he had not been in the 
detective service very long before his talents earned him 
rapid promotion. 

e was officially connected with nearly all the big 
robberies and criminal mysteries in the later of his 
service at ‘‘ the Yard,” and it is said that he been in 
every gambling club in London. 

He e an adept in gaining admittance to these 
clubs. One of his most ingenious mancuvres was em- 

loyed in making a raid on a club in the West End of 
Ponda, It was a icularly. well-guarded institution, 
and, knowing how difficult it would be to force an entrance 
in the ordinary way, he took with him a pantechnicon full 
“ie =i stopped § posite the door of th 
e pantechnicon stop, just op r e 
a pena rhage sine itecing tena o 
men, got down © Ww! as 
shescigh pomabthiag had gone wrong. The natural curiosity 
of the doorkeeper got the better of him. He opened the 
door and came out to see what had hap . The next 
instant an avalanche of policemen broke from the pan- 
technicon and swept him helplessly along as they “rushed”? 
the house. 

Mr. Arrow also distinguished himself in the recovery of 

some of the Nelson relics that were stolen from Greenwich. 


One day a man called at the Yard to make inquiries 
about the relics. He was interviewed by Mr. Arrow, who 
pronet placed him under arrest. He was found to have 

led from Australia the day before, and amongst his 
luggage was a most innocent-looking concertina. Mr. 
Arrow played a little air on it and then took it to pieces. 
Nelson's watch was inside, 

When one of the most dangerous of international 
swindlers was arrested in London a year or two ago, 
there was found amongst his papers a letter from a brother 
criminal. ‘Be careful of Arrow,” it said. ‘‘ He is a man 
you may have to fear." It was probably the greatest and 
most sincere compliment Mr. Arrow has ever received. 


GOT HIS KNIFE. 

A youna hopeful of twelve summers met. his sevcateen- 
year-old brother running at top speed towards the town. 

“‘ Why, wot’s up, Jim?” asked the youngster. . 

“ Wot’s up ? y, there’s bin a 'splosion up at pit, 
and feyther’s in it. Am gooin’ for t’ doctor.” 

“‘ Feyther’s in it ?”” repeated the twelve-year-old. 

“ Yes; ’aven’t I telled ye 80?” . 

“ By gum, and he’s got my knife |” was the lugubrious 
comment, 


A LOVELY GORGE. 

THERE was a soft tenderness in the sweet evening 
breeze, and the passengers on the luxurious plcasuro 
steamer, having just finished a really good dinner, were 
aatorig Oe pam of the evening to the full. Littlo 
Maude by, the bride of a week, surveyed tho 
glories of the wonderful Highland scenery and felt she 
eould cry from sheer happiness. A majestic ravine came 
into view—all tender greys and shimmering browns and 
blues ; Titania and all her dainty aliewing oon not have 
chosen a more idyllic dwelling-place, ude held her 
breath till they had ‘s 

“Oh, Cecil,” she said, ‘‘ what a lovely gorge that was ! 

“Yes, darling,” he said absently, “quite the best feed 
we've had since we left London.” 


See Lieutenant StacKicton’s 


WEEE ENDING 
Skpr. 9, 1909. 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


“Tax girl, the hunchback, and the monkey,” exclaims 
Gilbert Hannaway softly. ‘‘ In London of all places.” 

He sees the little party, consisting of Ambrose Drake a 
hunchback; Christine, a dark, LS apiieae singing girl; 
and Chicot, the monkey, from the fifth floor of a Sti hotel, 
which overlooks a narrow pone. Descending, he finds, to 
his disgust, that he has nothing in his pocket but copper, and 
requests the musicians to wait while he goes back to his 
rooms to fetch something more substantial. 

Christine is suspicious. ‘‘ We do not want your money,” 
she says. “ Please go away and leave us.” 

But Hannaway obstinate. ‘‘ Look here,” he insists. 
“You must not send me away like this. I have been search- 
ing for you for years. Do you remember the afternoon when 
you sang in the Place Madeline ? ” 

Christine moves her eyes. Ambrose releases the handles 
of his little organ, with which he grinds out his tunes, and 
fells Hannaway to the ground. 

Then the cavalcade hurries on, winding its way through 
the Strand, and finally comes to a halt at a little house 
near Waterloo Bridge on the south side. 

The next morning, quite unknown to Christine, Ambrose 
Drake makes his way to a public library and ferrets out the 
address of Lord Ellingham, one of Britain’s test states- 
men. He calls on his lordship and insists on his leaving the 
country. 

Lord Ellingham questions him concerning Christine, and 
accepts his terms. 

Hannaway, the papers after his recovery from 
a ee 

vi o to ill-healt! e goes straight 
to iy lordship’s residence and accuses him of being a 
nember of a gang of ruffians who lived in Paris some 
five years ago. He asks Lord Ellingham to give him somo 
clue so as to enable him to trace a man famous as the terrible 
Jean—the man who defied twenty gendarmes in the Place 


Noire, and who should be in prison in place of an innocent man, 
the Comte de Neuilly. 
Lord Ellingham loses nothing. 


The same evening, after returning from a dinner with 
Hannaway, Christine receives an anonymous message telli 
her to go to Victoria Station the next morning and to wa' 
the travellers going by a certain train. 

She goes and meets Lord Ellingham, and three days later, 
phils doing in a Paris restaurant, Hannaway observes them 
together. 

Lord Beacham is painfully agitated and most annoyed by 
& stranger who insists on staring at them. 

The stranger writes a note, and the uis bribes the 
waiter to find out to whom it is addressed. en he obtains 
it, Christine feels him start and shiver. The address js: 

“ Monsieur Pierre, 
1 Place Noire, 
Montmartre. 


A few days later Christine returns to England on the same 

t as Hannaway. During the voyage they become firm 
friends, and Hannaway promises not to speak of the past. 
Shortly after Lord Elkingham follows in their footatepe. 

On his arrival home he finds three letters awaiting him, 


Lord Ellingham’s enemies more than he does himself— 
especially the worst of them, Anatoile Devache. Retuming 
to her rooms that very evening she finds this same man’s 
body stabbed to the heart in her own drawing-room. 

Gilbert Hannaway acts as Christine’s messenger and 
carries the news to a Ellingham. He is greatly shocked, 
anu suggests that Christine shall tell the police no more of her 
Movements than is n s 

Leaving his club, at _ period, after discussing the 
mystery with a lawyer en on the case, Lord Ellingham 
meet Ambrose, the hunchback. He again offers to assist him 
with money, but Ambrose refuses more determinedly than ever. 


And enioy myself proper, I Know.’ 


A STRONG, HUMAN \SERIAL.- 


Perha) 
even now I m¢y be that. You think it is a long way from t 
gutter to the Yet I think sometimes that we who 
pea lla lontlgg  epactinenl ppere tl We 
can be useful sometimes. You yourself, my Lord Ellingham, 
may need help at any moment. You fancy you are safe, 
because of your name and your wealth. 6 cannot tell. 
There are arenye things that happen sometimes. And 
listen, my lord. There are some strange people in London, 
even now.” 


“You seem,” Lord Ellingham remarked, “ to pick up & 
good deal of information in your comings and goings.” 

2 hy not?” the dwarf answered. ‘“ Why not?” 

He adjusted the strap on his shoulders. Chicot sprang up 
and held out his hat. 

“Give him a shilling,” Ambrose said surlily. ‘* We have 
had a bad day, and I would not have him go hungry because 
I do not care for your alms. Now go your way, and let me 
go eo We do no good talking together. I am not on 
your side.” 

Lord Ellingham threw a sovercign into the monkey’s hat, 
and turned away with a little laugh, 

“ You are hard on me,” he said. “I only meant to do you 
@ service if I could. If you change your mind, you know 
where to find me.” 

He strolled back into St. James’ Street, and went on his way 
homeward. He let himself in with a latchkey, and turned for 
a few minutes into his study. There were several aie 
letters upon the table, through which he glanced hastily. 
The last one which he took up was addressed to him in a 
typewritten envelope. He tore it open, with a premonition 


STARTS NEXT THURSDAY. 


as to what he should find. It was a single sheet of paper, and 
in the middle were typed these words :— , 

“ Philip Champion, sf you mean war, we, too, can strike. I; 
you ein gai you had better accept this last summons. Be 
seated at the third table on the right-hand side from the entrance, 
in the Café Kulm, at four o’clock to-morrow, Friday afternoon. 
If you are not there, there will be one in England very soon 
whom you will not care to see.” 

Lord Ellingham thrust the letter into his breast coat 
pocket, and took up the evening paper. Again in tho agony 
column he read with a smile an even more pressing edition 
of a recent advertisement :— 

“ Philip Champion ts urgently desired to communicate with 
his friends.” 

e LJ) e e e 

Christine and Hannaway were walking together in 
Kensington Gardens. It was early in March, and the air 
was eoft with spring sunshine. ere were flaring bede of 
yellow crocuses, wonderful borders of hyacinths, faintly 
sweet. The chestnut trees were in bud; here and there a 
flaky blossom was creeping out from its waxy covering. The 
sky was blue and the sun was soft. Christine had on a new 
and wonderfully becoming hat, which her companion had 
noticed and admired. And yet there was a cloud. 

** Shall we sit down ? ” he asked gloomily. 

“Just as you like,” she answered, with suspicious 
sweetness. 

They chose a seat looking out over 8 lake, and they watched 
the swans for several moments, and listened to the birds 
twittering over their heads. Then Christine looked down 
at the tips of her nt shoes, and frowned. 

“Ido not find you amusing this morning, my friend,” 
she remarked. . 

“I am sorry,” he answered etiffy. “I might add that 
I have also found you disappointing.’ 

He looked around, as though to make sure that they were 
alone. Then she turned towards him. 

“ You and J,” she said, “ should not behave like children. 
We are both of us too old. I, at any rate, have seen and 
suffered too much. You ask me some things which it is not 
possible for me fo tell you.” 

“‘T maintain,” he said slowly, “ that our friendship has 
reached a stage when confidences should not be impossible.” 

She kicked a pebble away impatiently. 

** You talk to me,” she said, “ as though I were one of those 
light-hearted puppets of girls, whom you meet every day and 
every hour upon the streets, in the Park, on horseback here, 
and at the theatre. They would give you their confidence, 
without a doubt. Think what it would come to—a few 
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flirtations, a few childish escapades, a stolen kiss, perhaps, at 
the most. You know very well that it is not like that with 
me. 

He, too, turned his head and looked around. 

“I know,” he answered softly. “There are things in 
your early life, of course, which even now it were better to 
speak of seldom, if at all. You see, I am not prejudiced. I 
know that there is danger, even now, in treating lightly that 
little corner of tho underground world where I first met 
zoe. But there are some things which I feel that I must 

ou. 

“‘T wouldn’t, if I were you,” she answered. “I am afraid 
you would be disappoint There is so little that I can tell.” 

“T will not you much,” he answered. ‘I do feel, 
though, that since we are—I think,” he added, lookin, 
pa, mgr into her partly-averted face, “ that we may call 
ourselves friends—you might surely tell me this. What is 
the connection between the man whom they caught that night, 
and nl be! now, I suppoee, in prison, and Lord Eliingham and 
yourso 

She shook her head. 

“ T cannot tell you,” she answered. 

He looked moodily away from her. 

_ ‘No doubt,” he said, “ your claim upon Lord Ellingham 
is a good one, but you must remember that I see you beholden 
to him for srenytitiag Your jewels and your dresses, your 
house and your carriage, all come to you from him. What 
right has he to give you these things ?’” 

“I cannot tell you,” she answered. 

He turned towards her. His hand rested for a moment 
upon hers. 


“ Christine,” he said, ‘ su; g that there were a man 
in my al who was fond of you. Supposing he knew only 
what I know.” 


“IT cannot tell,” she answered. ‘ Men are so strange. I 
know little of them. I imagine that anyone who cared for 
me, would trust me.” 

“‘ He might do that, Christine,” he continued, “ and yet 
a would come a time when he would have to know these 

ings. 

= The man who cared for me,”’ she said, “' would have to 
wait until that time came. If he felt that he could not, it 
would be hee ie him to go a seek someone out of the 
eve y world of everyda: Big 

There was a oe Poloaged 
face was clouded. After 


The girl was too clever. She would tell him no’ A 

n ,2m answered,” he said slowly, ‘‘ There is one thing 
more. 

She sighed. 


* You are not at all entertaining this morning,” she said. 

“IT cannot help it,” he answered. ‘‘ There are some things 
which we must speak of. Look at me, Christine.” 

She turned her head as though ised, either at his 

uest, or at his continued use of her istian name. Her 
delicately-marked eyebrows were slightly raised. She drew a 
little away from him. 

“I want toask you,” he said— I must ask you whether in 
your heart you have any sccret thought, any shadow of an 
idea, as to who it was who entered your rooms that night 
and killed Anatoile Devache ?” 

She eat still, looking at him, alike in features and 
posture. Only the colour had left her cheeks, and a startled 
anger smouldered in her eyes. : 

You ‘think—you believe,” she said in a moment or two, 
“that I had something to do with that?” 

“Not for one moment!" he exclaimed hastily. ‘Do 
not misunderstand me. Only that man died by the hand of 
someone who knew his mission. You must have thought 
of it. You know more than I know about the coming of this 
man. It is only reasonable to mappoes that you might have 
some idea as to who it was that killed him,’ 

She rose to her fect. He would have detained her, but she 
brushed him on one side. 

“* I do not wish to talk to you any longer,” she said, a little 


sadly. “I thought that you were my friend. I believe 
now that a are just making use of me to try and find out 
things. ey thought that night, you remember, that you 


were a detective, and the thought nearly cost you your life. 
Perhaps they were right. I cannot tell. Only I know that I 
am tired of your questions, always questions, I am going 
away. I do not wish to see you again.” 

He caught at her wrist. 

“ Christine,” he suid, ‘don’t you understand ? If I seem 
inquisitive or curious, it is only because everything about 
you interests me. Christine, it is because——” 

She had sprung away from him with the swift grace of some 
beautiful young animal. He watched her flying along the 
pe with dismay. Pursuit would only have ridiculous. 

‘@ stood looking after her until she was out of sight. Not 
once did she turn round. He saw her call a hansom and drive 
off. Then he turned and crossed the park by another route 
toward his rooms. 

* * * * ° 


It was ten o’clock that night when Ambrose crawled home- 
wards across the bridge and down the narrow street. Pennies 
had come but seldom. There were few who cared to hear 
the wheezy tunes of his wretched instrument. His fect and 
back ached. He was faint and nauseated with hunger. 
He wheeled his little barrow into the entry, and came slowly 
along by the side of the railings, towards tho door of his 
abode. A figure loomed up from the shadows and accosted 
him. He started back. His hand had darted liko lightning 
to the inner pocket of his coat. 


Said little slum Kiddy, “Oh! If I to the country could go, I'd see all the cowses, Be away from the houses 
we toy d 4 (Send ninepence to the F.A.F. and let him have hie wish.) ‘ 
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sere are you?” he asked harshly. “ What de you 
want?” 
“ Not another crack on the head, my friend,” Gilbert 
Eamerny said grimly. “I want to talk to you.” 

mbrose 


and his own. There was nothing leit 
for drink, and there were long hours before he could turn into 
his miserable bed. Hannaway saw his hesitation, and led the 
way across the street. 

* Come,” he said, ‘‘ that is sensible!” 

Ambrose made no answer until they had reached the door 
of the public-house. A pleasant sense of warmth swept out to 
them through the swing-doors. His eyes glittered. 

“I would drink with you,” he muttered, “ to-night, even 
though yon were Jean the Terrible!” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
, A Half-Told Tale. 


~* « Whar will you take to drink?” Hannaway asked, turning | 


to his companion. 

“TY will have brandy,” was the prompt reply—‘“ brandy 
and hot water. I want bread, too, or a sandwich. Anything 
to eat. There is a seat there in a warm corner. If you want 


oozed from his broken boots. Hannaway 
slit in his coat, buttoned bigh up to his throat 
.to coneeal the absence of a collar. In the darkness outside 
he had been a dejected-looking object enough. Here, in the 
brilliant light, he seemed little more than a bundk of 

He sank down upon the couch, and drawing Chicot carefully 
from under his coat, made him comfortable in the far corner. 

‘In a moment thou shalt eat, my Chicot,” he said. “ ‘They 
are bringing food for you, and drink for your master. What, 
you are tired ?” ’ 

Chicot seemed, indeed, a little weary. Nevertheless, when a 
grent dish of sandwiches was brought, he sat up and ate with 
avidity. Ambrose seized one, and tore it to pieces with the 
air of a: wild animal. ‘Somehow or other, of the two the 
monkey seemed to have the more restraint. 

“T eat fast,” Ambrose declared suddenly, turning toward 
his companion, “ because I am on fire to drink. Until I have 
eaten I cannot drink. It is not that I am afraid of being 
drunk, but I have not the strength. To-night, I shall drink 
ey a een You will Sia ‘ant, iene 

you many thi “You will go awa: ‘He isa 
little mad, that miserable dwarf !.’ tb toe, He is a 


little mad.” 
Hi vy looked down at his companion, and the more 
he studied face, the greater grew curiosity. For he 


knew that underneath were different things. This strange 
sa ey beige deomerears ete 

“ It is harder work without the girl,” he said. ‘‘ You must 
havo found it more dificult to make « living since you lost 


‘Ambrose drank, drank steadily, half s tumblerfal of brandy- 


“Yes!” he said. “We have lost the We have 
lost Christine, Chicot- there and I. Some jackanspes 
sent her a , sad she went. She is a rich lady now 


She is safe from the rain and the cold, safe from the hunger 
that bites. It is better.” - 

“ Yes, it is better!" Hannaway echoed. “ After all, she 
was not meant for hardships. What » man can stand is 
sometimes death to a woman.” 

“ Death!” Ambrose echoed. ‘“‘ Yes, it is that! To- t, 
{ shall be drunk. I oun feel it in my veins. It is like hot, 

music. Some more brandy!” 

“ You shall have all the brandy you can drink,” Hannaway 
answered ; “ but, listen. | Remember who I am. I do not 
want to steal upon you and worm secrets away, when you 
have not the stre to 
know. I was in Paris in May, four years ago. 

“ In Paris, four years ago!’ Ambrose muttered. 

“More than that,” Hannaway continued. “I was in the 
Place Nuire. I was in ‘the I lay on the pavement 
with a bullet in my leg, when you passed down the hill, 
wboding the pianoforte with Christine, and a stranger by your 
side. It was the night the terrible Jean was taken, the night 
that only one man escaped.”” 

“Ab!” Ambrose muttored. ‘“ You. were thero! Were 
yousspy?” 

“No!” Wannaway answered. “But I will be frank 
with you. I want to know the truth about all that happened 
there that night. I want to know what sharo in those things 
you and Christine had. I want to know the name of the 
man who escaped, and I want to hear something about the 
man who lies in prison.” 

“ About Jean the Terrible!’ Ambrose muttered. 

A waiter, in a linen coat, bronght their drinks 
counter. Ambrose emptied hia tumbler almost at a 

“A glass!" he demanded. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid. I can 
stand it. Since she left I can stand anything. It drowns the 
thonght a little, and it loosens the tongue. you would have 
me talk, yon must see that I drink.’ ‘ 

“You understand,” Hannaway said, “‘I am here to ask 
you questions ? To pump you, if you like. Drink, if you 
will, but remember that.” 


” 


“ahr” 
from the 


r 


How the nation’s gift to Shackleton 


now appearing in PEARSON 


them. I am Hannaway, you |. 


you. To-night, I am in the mood. I tell you that it is in 
ion bev aameriae ox @ he 


She would nothing!” he muttered. No, I 
know that she tell you Tid 
“I come, then, to you,” Hannaway said ; “ and if you fail 


freshly- tumbler to 
the passers-by, 


“ Ah, I could tell 
I could tell of the days when I played 
the organ in the little ch ihe Shee ak smn Oe 
meadows, meadows yellow with buttercups deep 
marigolds. There was the river, too, broad and slow, 
as wine. She sat on the bank, and the music came through 
the open doors, and presently she would leave off picking 
the buttercups, she would look no longer into the river bed. 
She would come stealing up the avenue of poplar trees, 4 
on to the stone flags, into the cool church, up een the o! 
oak pews, to veins Fant sae played for or: I was not like 
this. She was not afraid to touch me then. I have felt her 
arms around my neck, I have felt her cheek close to mine, 
while the music grew and grew, a great thing, a live thing.” 

Hannaway was silent. Something strange seemed to have 
come over his companion. He talked like a man who has lost 
all count of place or time. Yet, when he paused, he drank, 
and when he set down his tumbler, empty, he held it out 
toward the busy waiter. 

““ You don’t believe me!” he cried, almost fiercely. ‘‘ You 
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If you do not order your copy of the 
Thousandth Number of P.W. now you 


You are paying for 
black foxes that I must talk. 


time fetching 
the brandy. If I may not drink, I will say no more.” ; 
_ “ He is coming,” Hannaway answered. 
“ He is here,” Ambrose declared, rig 3 glass towards 
him with a little gulp of content. “ 
he added, 


smell the lemon trees, the scent of the a the 
scent of the comet ae great wax upon the 
piano, great wax cai in the bare room. Poor as rats, all 
of them, but proud. The seigneur died. Christine and her 
mother went to Paris. I remember that cay. I worked in 
the fields. I saw the by, and I fell upon my face. 
I can smell the brown turned by the p 
I was.there, praying, poor fool! Give me some 
Give me something to smoke, or I will not go on.” 

sen ebic” Aebross took & clearvtte eal Hh St; puting 
upon table. Am took a it it, 
cob the blue smoke without of pleasure or a) 


+ ne Paris ‘Ambrose continued, still talking as though 

“To ” Am con! as to 

himself; “to Paris, of. course, and after them 
the days and the 


bright and clear. 

“Some brandy, fellow!” he ordered. “ Serve me at once. 
My friend here = 2 
‘In a moment, sir,” the waiter declared, hurrying away. 

“You're sure you're not drinking too much?” 
Hannaway asked b 


“When I drink, I 1!” Ambrose muttered fiercely. 


wae earned—see his wonderful story of hie 


°S MAGAZINE—buy the September number to-day, 


with one hand. 
sandwiches, opened one eye and 


“ By and by day I searched,” he went on. “ When 
sea teeen it was late. Trouble had come. Troublo 
Madame was dead, and Christine 
in the Place Noire, where all the men 

in and out.” 
lannaway asked 


1” Ambrose continued. 
came at last, the ‘i 


night. ing agri it took to storm 
S the gutter, when I ran 
t 


me go. They thought 


ti” 
‘annaway would have pressed out by his side, but he 


t time, 
e had been in those quickly-spoken, tense 
Slowly and reluctantly he turned away and 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
The Meeting. 


— obviously foreigners, sat at 
) 

a — a from Telowier Square, 
certain’ rs i appearance, it was very 


with the fumes of Caporal 
The mirrors which 


4 


was dense 


i 
| 


-—_ 
tod 
id 


: 
g 


anith 


ul 


mes pai’ him. They talked together 
in French quickly, with many gestures. 

there,” he said, ‘‘ he reminds one, eh, of the 
stole off with the girl that night, and—and 


first, Marcel they called him, 


he said hoarsely, ‘‘ one fears the 
spiea everywhere. Listen, Pierre. 
this worming 

pahion—grey-' led, obese, with the 
complexion of a dram-drinker, 


? ” 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


worldsfamous dash to the South Pole 
6d. everywhere. 
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Tue lot of the man who 


prefers centre-half, and 


° 
tries to serve two masters is ‘ Fi , di usually plays there for his 
rarely a heppy one. How- ,QBdi “4 KO an S$ club, 4 b vg the left that 
ever skilfully and satis- (IRA Ce = : he has gained his repre- 


factorily he may work for 
each, one of them almost 
invariably start to “ kick” 
before gs 

E. H. Lintott, England’s 
famous stock left-half-back of the two seasons, 
has recently had disagreeable proof of the truth of this 
nen piealet cisit of Taal wiabess aakekt gaged 

For the r part o winter, was en 
by the Bradford City club as 8 footballer, and at a north 
London school as a teacher. Football claimed him on 
several mid-week days, and although he provided and paid 
out of his own pocket an efficient substitute for the few 
occasions on which he was away from his class, his conduct 
was deemed so serious that, after a lengthy discussion of it, 
it was decided that if he wanted any afternoons off in 
future he must submit a request for them to the whole of 
the powers that be of his school ! 

Always Sure of His Place. 

The th t of the local education committee sitting in 

solemn conclave to discuss whether a man shall or shall not 
“be allowed to go and play in a football match borders 
dangerously on the stdin lous: 

But whether Lintott manages to turn out as frequently 
as in previous seasons or not is of relatively small account. 
He has already made secure his position among the 
“ big” players of the day, and so long as he keeps fit and 
in form his place in his club’s and his country’s sides is 
aot very likely to be filled by another: 

True, he is not a really great left-half in the sense 
that Crabtree, Needham, and Jock Robertson were. He 
lacks that touch of innate genius that these players had ; 
he does not seem to divine the thoughts and intentions of 
his opponents as they did: But for downright good solid 
“ plug,” for that determination to su which over- 
comes most, if not all, obstacles, for genuine enthusiasm, 
Lintott has no superior and few equals. 

Rarely do you see him mastered: His quickness of 
foot and body in turning, his pace in running, and his 
ability to get to the ball, whether it is on the ground or in 
the air, is mostly too much for those against him. At one 
time he had a rather unpolished, “‘ tear-a-way” sort of 
style, but latterly he has quietened down a lot, and now, 
if not exactly a stylist, he is, at any rate, far more cool 
and calculating than he used to be: 

He is a very versatile player, too, and although he 
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Some Stories of E. H. LINTOTT, 


sentative honours. 

Here his “ bottling-up ” 

Guteried he socenity 

is e Be o! 
“ — Fame. more than one intentioned 
right wing pair, and he shares with James Sharp, 
Fulham's great back, the distinotion of being one of the 
two present-day defenders who can generally be 
dapened upon to hold Meredith, “the Wizard of 
Wales,” in check: 

In the 1908 England-Wales match, which England won 
by a 7—1 margin, Lintott was so persistent in his atten- 

ions to Meredith that at last the latter got so exasperated 
that he turned to him and growled, ‘‘ For goodness’ sake 
g° away and leave me alone, man! You've gotsix goals— 

n't that enough ?” 

Before he joined his present team Lintott played for 
Plymouth Argyle and Queen’s Park Rangers as an amateur: 
A year age he signed his first professional form for the last- 
named club, from which he was transferred to Bradford 
City in order to help keep that team in the First Division 
of the League. And as they just ‘“* beat” Manchester 
Gity for one of the last two places in the final table by 
goal average, his engagement seems to have been justified 
by results. 

Lintott'’s Clinging Admirer. 

An amusing story is told of a little comedy in which 
Lintott once played a very unwilling part. 

It appears that after playing in a match one day he was, 
wholly against his will, taken under the wing of an 
enthusiast, who not only invaded the dressing-room, 
but also appeared at the table where the teams were dining 
in the evening. 

For a long time he stuck to Lintott closer than any 
brother or limpet, and persisted in airing his views upon 
dr and everything, to the intense boredom of his 

e 


jeft -Half 


r. 

At length the half-back seized an opportunity to escape 
to another room. But the enemy was ost imme- 
diately in full cry. And then followed the most ludicrous 
chase imaginable: 

Hunter and hunted sneaked about in dark corners, 
looked behind doors, and peered into rooms, each from a 
different motive, until at length Lintott thought discretion 
the better part of valour and sought the safety of the 
nearest railway station. 


GuaRp-MOUNTING is one of 
those duties which Mr. 
Thomas pale oon 

ladly be excused, for it 
Land to him twenty-four 
hours of more or less 
otonous discomfort. 
levertheless, guard is 8 
most important duty, and 
there is even some faint romance attaching to it. A 
soldier may go through the whole of his service without 
ever. firing a shot or hearing one fired (off the rifle range), 
but he can at least boast of having been armed for slaughter, 
for even in time of peace, and in the heart of England, 
— of a regimental or garrison guard are armed 


It is most unlikely that they would ever use their 
bullets, save in case of strikers or rioters attem to 
force their way into barracks, but still the possibility of 
having to fire on their fellow creatures is there. 


Punishable by Death. 

Then offences on guard are severely punished even in 
peace time. On active service, of course, the sentry 
who sleeps on or deserts his post is liable to death, but 
even when the war-dogs are leashed such an offence is 
emg wie by two years’ imprisonment with or without 

ard labour. 

The commander of a guard who wilfully or negligent 
allows a prisoner committed to his eharge to eacape 
liable to five years’ penal servitude, and in other ways the 
seriousness of guard duty is borne in on the soldier. 

As arule the commander of a guard is a non-commissioned 
officer, but officers’ guards are found here and there. 

The officers’ guard at the Bank of England is the best 
known among latter, and at Malta an officers’ guard 
fs regularly mounted. 

Ph as are often set over 8 a cee te Back 
0 land, as already mentioned—but the ordinary gu 

is ‘tne one placed A the entrance to every barracks, 
and we may take a tour of any with such a one. 

9.30 a.m. is the usual hour for guard-mounting e, 
of which the adjutant has charge. The men, who are 
fn full marching order, turn out as spick and span as 
possible, partly because “ uncleanliness on erigeertnggions | 

’ parade” is an offence pretty severely dealt with, 
because the three “ cleanest” men are released from 
-duty to act as commanding officers’, adjutant’, 
and quartermasters’ orderlies respectively. This means 
that they take ks, exc! their 
rifles for “ sw: ‘ae in 


the day is usually 
fearfully monotonous, broken only by rushing out in 


You can do many things with, 


On Guard 


response to the sentry’s warn- 
ing shout of “ Guard, turn 
out,” as the general, the 
colonel, “ visiting rounds,” 


Ail About Sentrics and Their 2 armed y, or other 
a at 

“ ” jonour, spproac 
By “CHINSTRAP. post, or by tho arrival or 
leparture of prisoners. The. 
men while away the hours playing cards, smoking, 
i Pearson's Weekly, an grousing.” The 
commander, however, is kept pretty busy. He 


has to enter up various routine and all unusual 
happenings in his guard report; receive into custody 
prisoners, and see to it that the “crime” (statement 
of offence) is either delivered at the time or within twenty- 
four hours, post and relieve sentries, and keep a watc 

on prisoners either in the cells or awaiting trial in 
the common room of detention. , 

To anyone who knows the arrangement of the average 
guard-room it would seem impossible that a prisoner 
could escape, yet such a thing has happened, and in 
broad daylight ! 

The guards’ dinner and tea are brought over to them 
from the cook-houses, and so the long day slips away 
until “ retreat” (sunset), when the night officially begins, 
guards ceasing to turn out except to “grand”? and 
“ visiting ’’ rounds or in case of alarm. 


Night Duty. 
Between 10 and 12 p.m. things are often made lively 
the bringing in of “drunks” and other prisoners, 
while every soldier returning on pass has to report himself 
to the commander of the guard. 
After midnight, however, the guard is generally lef 
undisturbed unless “ grand” or “ visiting rounds” (the 
field officer of the week and the orderly officer) happen to 
be late. Both these officers must visit the guard once 
between 10.30 p.m. and reveillé, and they must not do so 
within an hour of each other. Generally the one comes 


at 10.30, the other at 11.30, 80 as to give the guard as 
much rest as ible. 

But what with changing sentries, unexpected disturb- 
ances, and the necessity for sleeping fully on hard 


planks, the guards’ sleep is usually of the one open 
order, and it is with a sigh of relief that shortly after 
10 a.m. next moming guard chuck their packs on 
their cote, put away their rifles, and prepare for a day of 
comparative ease. 

en 


Mrs. Joso: “I know these rooms are very small, 
George, but we can get along—at least fora time. There 
is no use in complaining. Can’t you see the funny side of 
it, and make a joke ?” 

Mr. Josh : “I don’t see where I could put it if I did.” 


DON'T RESIGN YOURSELF 10 
LIFELONG OVER-STOUTNESS. 


Antipon a Sure, Permanent Cure for Obesity. 


The reader of these lines, if he (or she) happens to be 
over-burdened with fat, may have long despaired of 
recovering normal weight and proportions. There is 
absolutely no reason why “— person should become 
resigned to a chronic state of corpulence, and (as an 
indubitable consequence) a shortening of the span of 
life. You may have starved, drugged, and exercised 
till life has become a misery and your constitution very 
seriously injured; you may have brought down your 
weight several pounds all manner of wasting and 
nerve-racking methods, but that reduction of weight 
onl ae en es ee ee cee 

vitality by ing, etc., is persisted in. It is no 
more like curing obesity than flying in the air. 

Obesity is a disease which must be radically over- 
mas ; a morbid tendency to excessive fat formation 
which must be definitely suppressed. Antipon alone 
will do this, All the fasting and drugging conceimble 
is useless. Drugging and semi-starvation cause tem- 
get A thinness—mere attenuation of weakness, but 
he disease remains unconquered, though dormant for 
the time being. 

Now, the Antipon treatment neither etarves nor 
drugs you, nor does it require the assistance of weari- 
some tics. On the contrary, Antipon requires 
the help of Nature’s three greatest restoratives and 
atrength-builders, viz., pure, wholesome food in plenty, 
fresh air, and restful sleep. Drugs are out of the 
question. Antipon contains only the most harmless of 


Slender Lady, ing back at Stout Lady 
- (80l.): “Only to think I was like THaT 
before I took Antipon/” 


table in ients in a refreshing liquid form, and 
eapa eter after-effects whatsoever. : 

Antipon absolutely ys the abnormal tendency 

to excessive fat development. Food in plenty cannot, 


then, ibly interrupt the rapid elimination of un- 
healthy matter that goes on from the inning 
to the end of the treatment. Then, again, tipon 


creates the necessary appetite; it is a magnificent 
stimulant to the digestive powers, a tonic of a rare order. 
The generous fare enjoyed aud properly digested and 
assimila’ does the maximum o: , Yepairing 
waste, enriching the blood, renewing the development 
of muscular fibre and nerve tissue, restoring energy, 
physical aud mental, solidifying the muscles and lim 
Antipon is thus a building up treatment as regards 
strength and muscular power, and a beautifying treat- 
ment as regards physical perfection—beauty of health 
and beauty of form. 

Why ald anyone become resigned to years of 
discomfort, ill-health, and lack of physical attraction 
when such a perfect treatment can be followed at small 
cost and with sure, permanent results? Only try a 
single bottle as a test of the wonderful fat-reducing 
Pn tonic properties of Antipon. It will be a revelation 


to you. 

I Sheffield Trained Nurse writes: “I have used 
Antipon in the case of the very fattest woman I have 
ever nursed. The result has been marvellous. She is 
ergs smaller and beautifully less every day, and the 

of it is she is in perfect th now, where before 
she had all sorts of troubles.” 

The reduction effected within a day and a night of 
the first dose of Antipon ranges between 80z. and 3lb. 
Each succeeding day's decrease is a source of wonder 
and delight. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4e. 64., 
by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, should there be any 
difficulty, may be had (on sending remittance), privately 
packed, carriage paid, direct from the Antipon Com- 
pany, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


ninepence, but far and away the best thing you can do with it is to fcrward it 
o the F.A.F. and give some sium Kiddy a holiday. 
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despite his prolific 
reproduction, is being 
out of existence in 
Sea, 


owing to the 


hundreds of thousands of fish in a 

In Yarmouth, where the men wor 
share system, the failing supply is causing 
great anxiety, and the eets are com- 
pelled to go to Iceland, the Bay of Biscay, 
and the om in order to find fish 
pa quantities. 

Binks the introduction of the steam trawlers, 
the number of which has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the last few years, the North Sea 
has been so ceaselessly raked and scraped that 
experts declare that fish must have several 
years’ complete rest before trawlers can expect 
to make a decent haul, and many owners are 
seriously posing to transfer operations to 
the West Const. 7 . 

Last year the steam trawlers were exception- 
ally busy draining the North Sea of its golden 
harvest. One day during August a catch of 
170 “ crans "—a “ cran ” is about 1,000 good- 
sized herrings—was landed by one Lowestoft 
boat alone; whilst 700, herrings were 


landed at the same time by other trawlers at | beh 


Yarmouth and Grimsby ! 


: “So you've been to London, Mr. 
Wix? And were you at Court?” 

He: “ Well—er—to be candid, I was—but 
the magistrate di me with a caution.” 


**T rovasr,” remarked a Customs officer, 
**you said there was nothing but wearing 
apparel in your trank, madam? What about 

three bottles of cognac ? ” 

“* Oh, those ?” said the lady. ‘* Those are 
wy nightcaps !” 


FORTUNE TELLING. 


Forlorn Fishers —- 


a 
arr crew which once made £440 in a single 


intil recently it was thought that the 
agin, Ber absolutely inexhaustible, and to 
be rec by millions and millions—indeed 
his name is derived from a German word 
“* Heer,” which signifies the multitude in 
which he swims the seas, making that 
wonderful light upon the surface of the water 
known as the “ Herring Light.” 

Herrings travel in huge shoals, often five or 
six miles long, and three or four miles broad, 
and it is this fact, coupled with the introduc- 
tion of steam trawlers and other labour- 
saving devices for his destruction, which 
causes the herring to be caught in such large 
numbers. 

When it is realised that the annual catch of 
herrings in the North Sea alone during the 
last few years has been the almost unthinkable 
quantity of over five hundred millions of fish— 
in 1907 it was 630,000,000—it is not to be 


wondered at that the herring is beginning to| will be 


feel a bit played out, and that experts are 
Soroanding a few years’ “rest cure” on his 
alf. 


Should the bad catches continue, it will bea | ‘‘ rest cure” immediately. 
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e : were being paraded for inspection before going 
Crazy Convicts [| Eee ars 


ts would have us 
criminals are mad. 
But the practical prison expert 


knows better. Th t .| shouting several times to the man to halt, | governor in the chest, his watch. 
portion of anion ase. Ne oa in earnest and brought him The convict followed up his assault by 
Bo eer gt gegen with two buckshot in the leg. a i be gr ce gery mage Latics 7 
of and ing up would| This formance was on & par with an » and at him furiously. It 
ow have, made wal end rerpotable — 2 he —_ year. + cares foek siees waqiaus to; Sak Keach ent ottry 
f . the t been brought there from Maidstone cells. 
ea te onan us rormgelorg ‘sie that SS datwes nearly up, and pre-| A visitor was once shown over one 


0 
Palmist : “ This line here shows that you will 
* die in a year.” 
Client : “ Good gracious! Ina year?” 
Palmia: ‘* H’m, yes; but in what year I 


can't quite tell you. 


stop and then fired over his head. But he 


Sky “Secours 


MERICA—the land of young men | seriously take up the study of aerial naviga- 
ly pro-|tion was the United Services College, at 
ist 


Windsor, where classes have been in progress 
not yet out of his “teens.” In| for some time. Prince Christian and Prince 
a few months there may be| Alexander of Teck—who distributed the 


dozens of boys in Britain and | prizes there the other day—both take great 


France who will be able to make the same 
proud boast. 

In seroplaning, as in most other things, the 
earlier in life you begin to learn the clements 
of the business the better, so valuable prizes 
are now being offered for kite-flying to school- 
boys in this country by the Aeri of 
the British Empire. Similar inducements for 
boys who make the best model acroplanes are 
being offered in schools in France. 

“The work of public instruction on the 
subject of aerial navigation and aerial warfare 
should begin with schoolboys,” says Colonel 
oe Kite-flying, which is looked 

e. -flying, whic! joked upon as 

& mere amusement, Sica be made a soeatits 

. hobby, so to that end a prize of £25 for com- 
petition among boys in pee oe private 
schools has been offered for kite which 

will fly the highest and carry the greatest 


B., the Chairman of the Aerial | mad 


a et in the new development. 

The United Service College has a very fine 
aeronautical laboratory and workshop, pre- 
sented by Mr. Patrick Alexander, the well- 
known aeroplane inventor, andjhe also conducts 
the lectures and instructs the boys in their 
aerial studies. 


Twenty of the boys have themselves made ie 


model aeroplanes — gliders ‘ad 4 wood — 
canvas, copyin; otogra Le) mac! 
like Wrights De : "a, por others, and in 
some instances following their own ideas, 
With the help of the boys, Mr. Alexander 
le during the winter school term a full- 
sized double-decked aeroplane. It was not 
engi but it was in the air on the 
iple of the kite. 

Several of the boys took short glides of fifty 

to sixty yards seated on the at a 


were 

wished to raise the and forward to 

it to earth. ae nae 
Equal enthusiasm is being shown by school- 

boys on the other side of the Cha , and in 

many French schools and colleges the boys 


mac 
height of twenty feet from the ground. They 
weight. Gt loan baskwasts ‘whan, they 
5 ed pee the Secretary of the e, 
has offered a similar prize. It is but a 
- progression from kite-flying to the study of 
serial dynamics. 
The frst public school in this country to 


Wonderful photographa of the unKnown Antarctic illustrate Lieut. Shackleton’s 
South Pole, now appearing in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


a 


Acronaut (afer fall from his airship which 
ly mized in the e8 of 

G@ tree) : “Well, I reckon she’s a fixture there 
alinight. But, by jingo! nobody will ever be 
able to say she didn’t fly.” 

@eeee 
“Oh, Mr. Nocoyne, how lovely 
of you to bring me these beautiful roses ! 
How sweet they are, and how fresh. I do 
us | believe there is a little dew on them yet!” 
herring can keep pace with. He must havea| Nocoyne: “ W-well, yes, there is; but I'll 
pay it to-morrow.” 


only ran the 
challenged and also fired over his head, but 
the convict took no heed. 


ents when 
small man in the hideous black-and-white 


even! 
his gang in the —< a 
proceeded to swarm up the mast of the crane. 
Reaching the cap on top, he laid himeelf 
flat thereon and began cheering. The warder 
ordered him to come down ; but not a bit of 


Eventually two riggers 
and the silly fellow was with much troub! 
lowered to the ground. He could not stand, 


“ laneur ” or “ glider ” 
mente will be made on 
adjoining the football field. 

Boys who can afford it usually 
anid Ath es about five feet 
= by ic and capable of flying thirty 


Knabenshire, the great American air-| lumps in the house, captain. You kin have 
ship inventor, who was first man to sail| them as soon as dhem gente pits through, wie 
over New York in « fiying-machine, was only|’em; they've got ‘em mar: a 
in his “teens” when he patented his first | shaking dice with 'em. 
invention. eece 

Another American, Lawrence J. Lesh, was| Gent (to cabby): “‘ How do you manage 
only fifteen when he gave s successful exhibi- | to keep yourself in this wet weather? 


tion of his mo aeroplanes, built on the| Don’t you wear a waterproof?" 

principle of a soaring bird, and he has written Cabby : “Na, na, sir; I just tak’ a salt 
many articles on the subject for the American | herrin’ in the mornin’ afore I come oot, and it 
scientific papers. keeps me dry a’ day.” 


thrilling story of hie dash for the 
Buy your copy toeday—6d. everywhere. 
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INFLUENZA, HEADACHE, & CONSTIPATION 


| _ Eradicated Free of all Cost! 
' WHAT KUTNOW'S DOES. TRUSTWORTHY RECORDS... 


NFLUENZA IS FREQUENTLY MARKED by severe 
headache, expniing to the eyeballs and behind the eyes, 
and this is oné of the most painful symptoms of WRITE FOR 

this insidious disease. These headaches occur more 

ly with those persons who suffer from liver“ 

re, and whose bowels are frequently constipated. 

The poison of Influenza seems to fasten upon the 
centre of least resistance in the constitution, and it is 
therefore highly essential in every case to keep the 
bowels well ogee the liver active, the kidneys 
cleansed, and the whole of the digestive organs in 
Eector condition. This is what Kutnow’s Powder 

» and this is the reason why Kutnow’s Powder 

acts as a preventive of the trouble. You can try 
Kutnow’s Powder free of all cost. 


HOW TO DETECT FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTES ! 


See that the fac-simile signature, ‘8. Kutnow & Co., 
TZd.,” and the registered trade mark, ‘“‘ Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the package 
and bottle. This is 


HOW TO GET GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. a ange 


(clotted), absolutely 
pure, no preserva- 
tives used ; the most 
eftcacious substitute 
for cod-liver oil; in- 
valuable for children 
and invalids. 
4lb. 1s. 4d.; Ilb., 

28. 4d.; 2lb., 4s, 4d. 
free. Supplied con- 
stant] e Count- 
esses Ce Pem- 


broke, Sefton, D 
HEADACHE Curso Seed, Gulifedd, 


IN 10 MINUTES. Luned?. ie bee 
Mrs. CONYERS, 


EX PRE. SS |pridestowe 5.0, 


HALFPENNY. DEVONSHIRE. 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By se Going 700 wall 00 TORE 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
recovery. condition tut abeotiatvare dae oe Geceagmannt et 
poor ere Nad gaan gee Bi at Ug cheng Nc, gg nebo tame Maga can 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Sie Teceinnnien O° fed seetstisotaes etl ee eae 


m steady nerve force results from taking 


commie PILLS. 


Beeocham’s Pilis are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 
an 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


Mrs. M. SIMONS writes :— 


“Somerset, Bermuda, May 5th, 1909. 
“Sirs,—I feel it my duty to write and express 
my sincere thanks for the benefit I have received 
from Kutnow’s Powder. I may say that the sample 
started my cure, for I felt better the very first day 
after taking the Powder.” 


NURSE BEVAN writes :— 
“25 Eddicombe Road, Fulham, S.W., 
22nd April, 1909. 

“Nurse Bevan thanke Messrs. Kutnow & Co. Ltd. 
for their sample of Kutnow's Powder, which she finds 
to be a very valuable aperient, and will be glad to 
recommend it to her patients.” 


Sign This Form 


To Obtain Kutnow’s Powder Free of Charge. 


Pearson's Weekly, 9/9/09. a seve 
Cut out and send this Furm to s. KUTNOW ‘a co. Lea. 


41 Parringdon Road, London, E.C. 


eat Lhe biscuit for 

-4-_ all purposes— 
CAKE Pat-a-Cake. 
Some biscuits are good 
at tea time, some with 
fruit or ice, some you are 
told are best at breakfast: 
Pat-a-Cake is nice at all 
times. Youve only got 
to buy some to prove it. 


They're Peek Frean’s. 


> 


‘ 
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‘EFFECTIVELY 


He was an elderly sun of the 
voil, and he had all the farmer's 
savage hatred of rates and taxes 
of every kind and description. To add insult to injury, 
a pay little Jack-in-office of a rate collector recently 
called for taxes he had already paid, but for which he 
had mislaid the receipt. 

'“ And would you b’lieve it, Bill,” he said, when relating 
the incident later to a friend, “ the feller began to abuse 


me.” 
“ Did he?” said Bill. “ And what did you do?” 
“Do? Well, I remonstri-ated with him.” 
“You did? To what effect ?” 


“I dunno exactly, but the shovel got broke.” 


COC 
SOMETHING LIGHT FOR HIM, 

Corraczr: “ Do you ever larn folks to paint picters 
fike that there, sir?” 

Artist : “ Oh, yes, sometimes. Why do you ask ?” 

Cottager: “ Well, sir, this ‘ere boy o’ mine ain’t fit for 
aouthin’. 'E be that there delicate ’e can’t do no ‘ard 
work, an’ not bein’ quite right in ’is ead I thought as ’ow 
‘Ahis ‘ere 'ud be a nice light occupation for ’e.” 

1 OL eo 
THOUGHTFUL. 

“In my school days,” said a story-teller, ‘“‘we used 
_to have a lecture every Friday afternoon. One day the 
Jocturer was a geologist, and chose Niagara Falls for his 
: bopic. 
és 1 He told us about the geological formation of the FaJ's, 
described the different periods to be traced in 
the gorge, and then went on to say that the Falls 
were slowly wearing back toward Buffalo, and 
.that in the course of some 200,000 years they 
would be worn back to Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
_ bhat the town would be left high dry. 

“Suddenly one of the jy in my class began 
to sob convulsively. ‘ What is le matter ?’ 
asked the teacher in alarm: 

““* Oh,’ wailed the girl, ‘ my sister has gone 
to America and lives in Erie.’” 

i a) 
STRIKING A BARGAIN. 

“I arvg you your freedom, Solomon. Here 
Is the ring you gave me. I cannot marry 

u, for I love another.” 


‘T “Oh, Rachel! And what is the name of 
this other one?” 
‘“*Wretch! You would do him harm?” 
" “Not at all. But perhaps I could sell him 
ring at a bargain.” 
oDl0Cco 
SAVING THE RATES. 


“ SrRaNoE,” said the man on the doorstep, 
giving another vicious pull at the bell; “I 
“sats ge it was No. 13 he told me to come to, 
but [ must have been mistaken. The place 
looks empty, and there's certainly no one at 
home, so ’ll_—_ Eh?” 

He turned back, for a hoarse voice came from 
behind the closed street door. 

“Go round to the back door, sir, please,” it 
said. ‘‘ I daren’t let you in here.” 

“Very well,” said the visitor. And he 
proceeded to do as requested, and, having been 
admitted, he asked the reason of so much 


secrecy. 

* Well, sir,’ explained the occupier of the 
residence, “‘ you see this is supposed to be an 
empty house, and for empty houses ’’—his 
voice sank to a whisper—‘ one doesn’t have to 
pay rates.” . . . 

‘But great goodness, man, surely your landlord is 
running & t risk in letting you the house under such 
conditions! If the authorities knew, there’d be the 
dickens of a row !.” - 

‘So there would,” agreed the tenant, closing one 
eye solemnly ; ‘‘ and as the landlord is a nervous, bed- 
ridden old man, who ought to be saved all worry, I ain’t 
told him yet that I’ve taken the house!” . 


> >00-<— 


HARD LINES. 

Captain Jonzs, of the Whifflers’ Cricket Club, strode 
gracefully to the wicket. 

“Centre, Mr. Umpire!” he called: ‘“ No. Give 
me middle and off. Stay! I'll have middle and leg. 
Thank you!” 

Then the gallant captain, heedloss of the waiting field, 
vigorously patted the ground with his bat, and plucked 
several blades of grass. At length he bent to the willow, 
and the ball had almost left the bowler’s hand when he 
requested that the screen behind the bowler might be 
moved a little to the left. 

There were one or two more false starts; but at last 
he was in position, and the spectators waited breathlessly 
for a brilliant batting ce 

The ball left the bowler’s hand, the captain made a 
vicious stroke, but, alas! he smote the air, his foot epped. 
and he gracefully sat down. Meantime the ball had 
scattered the baile and it was a very crestfallen captain 


that rose from the ground-and walked back to the - 


pavilion: > 
“Hard lines, captain!” said the village wit: ‘“‘ Just 
as you was set, too!” 


You wouldn't miss ninepence, but a poor slum Kiddy would mies his F.A.F, 


ALWAYS THE SERMON. 
An American was being shown over an old church 
beneath which — of people = ieee. sige 
“A t man sleep benea’ is roof,” said the 
guide, Fith a Warict tile hand. : 
“Ts that eo?” exclaimed the American. ‘Same way 
over in our country. Why don’t you get a more inter- 


esting preacher ?” 


COC 
GIVE THEM A CHANCE, 

By nature we are polite, and endsavour—more par- 
ticularly where the fair sex is concerned—to behave as a 
gentleman should ; but we have a high for truth, 
and it must be admitted that Miss Pollie Eocles’s mouth 
was—well, exceedingly well developed. She sat” in 
blissful contentment on the seashore at Margate watching 
the restless sea, and something of its unutterable grandeur 
shed its light upon her soul. “ Oh, Bill,” she said to the 
young man by her side, “‘’ow grand it all is, ain't it? I 
feel as though—as though I could open my mouth and 
take it all in.” 

A small boy who was playing on the sand close by 
looked up, a startled gleam in his eye. 

“ But I say,” he remarked, “ you won't do it, will you ? 
We only came down yesterday.” 

CoC 


OUTWITTING THE LAW. 
vA" > 
4 
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man is going to arrest me.” 


that ?” 


pass.” 


NOTHING LIKE IT. 

Two railway travellers got into conversation, and one 
of them began to expatiate on the advantages of fresh air. 

“« Ah,” he said, “‘ there’s nothing like having your bed- 
room doors and your windows open at night—nothing 
like it. Great advantage I have found it many a time.” 

“ Ah,” said the other gentleman, “I suppose you're a 
medical man, and speak from experience.” 

“No,” said the first man, as ho lifted his bag and pre- 

red to alight at a station. ‘I’m not a medical man. 

tween ourselves, in strict confidence, I’m a burglar,’’ 
and he opened the carriage door and vanished. 


>S0c : 
COULDN'T TELL A LIE. 


“James,” said Mr. Tompkins, as he gazed into his 
son’s eyes with a soul-searching look, “ have you eaten 
any of those peaches I put in the cupboard ?’ 
_ ‘Father,’ replied James, “I cannot tell a lie; I have 
7Mr Tompkins eyed h hfull lunging b 

. Tompkins ey im wrathfully, and, i is 
hand into the bottom of his coat, aise forth live incrimi- 
nating stones, each of which had once been enshrined 
in the luscious flesh of a peach, but which were now 
standing in all their horrid nakedness. 

“ Then, how is it,’’ said the parent, “‘ that I found these 

h-stones in your bedroom, and there is only one 
peach left in the cupboard ? ” 

“Father,” answered James, as he silently but swiftly 
made towards the door, placing a chair in such a position 
that Mr. Tompkins would fall over it—“‘ father, I still 
cannot tell a lie. That is the one I never touched |” 


yy tse 83 
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Fair Lady: “I have given you 
sizpence, what more do you want ?” 
Tramp: “I'm afraid that police- 


Fair Lady: “ How can I prevent 


Tramp: “ Just tak: my arm, and 
be talking to me loving!y, and he will 


think I’m your husband and let us demolished. The following morning, a newly- 


WEEK ENDINe 
Szrrt. 9, 1909. 


OURS. 
A youre couple recently got 
married; and, having friends to 
see them one day, the wife was 
very much annoyed by her husband callieg 
everything in the house and en his. 

a tet a gone, she remonstrated with him. 

“Jo y do you.insist upon calling everythi 
yours? Now that we are married you mth ot 
‘ ours.’ ” 

John was silent. The next morning, hearing a commo- 


tion in the -room, his wife called out, “ John 
what are you looking for?” ~~ wf, 
* Our trousers ! ’’ was the unexpected reply. 


=>S0ce~< 


DID THE SAME HIMSELF. 

First Boy : “ The preacher said that when the contribu. 
tion box went round everybody thought to themselves 
not how much they could give, but how little they could 
give without feelin’ ashamed. Now, I'd jest like to know 
how he can tell what people is thinkin’ about.” 

Second Boy : ‘‘ Of course he knows how folks feel. Be- 

| fore he got to be a minister he used to sit in the congre- 
gation himself.” 
SOC 
THE WORRIES OF CAPITAL. 

Tus other day a fashionably-dressed young man was 
walking down Pall Mall, when his hat was blown off his 
head by a sudden gust of wind: 

A bare-footed and bare-headed gamin, scenting a tip, 
| gave chase to the rolling headgear, captured it, and 
returned eg _ ite oo oF ee carefull: 
wipin; at with a highly- ed hand- 
Korchiof, put it on his head, and, taking his 

urse out, selected a whole halfpenny, which 
e | ira to the expectant arab: 
en the latter's mind took in the tremendous 
value of the coin, his speech deserted him so 
completely that he was unable to thank the 
generous donor: . 

“Well,” said the gentleman, amiling 
Si sng “ what will you do with the money, 
my iy ? ” 

“Do wiv it?” gasped the urchin, as he 
stared, fascinated, at the halfpenny: ‘‘ Do wiv 
it? That’s what I’m debatin’ of. I’m thinkin’ 
whether I ought to steal a march on Pierpont 
Morgan an’ make a combine. What would yer 
advise yerself, sir ?’’ 

SoCo 


THE LIFT MAN GATHPED. 
‘* Wat floor?” asked the lift-man. 
** Thixth,” was the short rejoinder. 
The lift ascended with its usual majestic 
— serenity, and presently the lift-attendant 
announced : 
“Sixth floor!” 
‘** Take me down to the one below, pleathe.” 
** But you asked for the sixth floor! If 
- you want the fifth, why couldn’t you say so?” 
“ Becauthe,” said the passenger, breathing 
hard, ‘I had two ’ront ’eeth knocked out lath 
night, and I can’t thay ’i’th ‘loor!” 
_C OC 


A LION OF THE LAW. 
A sHorT time ago a large factory, fitted with 
electric light, caught fire, and, in spite of the 


efforts of the fire brigade, was almost 


- 


appointed member of the police-force was dis- 
pomhed to the spot with a view to ascertaining 
tise cloeily interrogeang the f the f 
ter c interrogating the manager of the factory, 
he asked to sn the man who wan fen msible for the 
clectric light. The manager stated t the electrio 
switches were under his sole control. 
P.G.: “Then you are the man who lights up the 
electric affair ? ”’ 


rae : “ That is so.” 
P.O. (bubbling over with excitement) : ‘‘ Now, be careful 
how you answer my next question, ‘cos if it ain’t satis- 
factory it will be took as evidence against you. When 
you lighted the electric light last night, where did you 
throw the match ?”” 

COC 


TOO THRILLING. 7 

Onog again the conversation had veered round to 
thrilling adventures: 

‘* That reminds me of an experience I had some time 
ago,” remarked a member, “I was riding a brakeless 
bicycle down a steep hill, when all of a sudden the chain 
snapped and I careered down the rest of the hill quicker 
than greased Epining, 

**The road down the hill took a turn at direct right 
angles, and in the corner of the angle stood a cottage: 
I was wondering what the verdict would be at the inquest 
when I saw a man rest a plank of wood against the eaves 


of the cottage. 
“T went straight forthe plank, over the roof, and down 
the other side. ckily the cottager’s wife and daughters 


were shaking carpets, and, alighting on an outatretched 
carpet, I et goed lowered to the ground.” ; 

dead, dull silence descended on the company, which 
was broken by the hissing of a soda water syphon: 


holiday. Don’t disappoint him. 
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NEWS FOR THE 


SKIN-TORTURED 


No more Ointments— Use “ Antexema” 
Cures Eczema, Rashes, and every Skin Illness 


HE first step towards a cure is to throw away greasy 

ointments that soil the clothing and stop up the 

res of the. skin. Next, remove any bandage 

with which you have covered the bad place. Having 

tried bandages and ointments, you know that they are 

worse than useless, and the sooner you stop using them 

the better. The direct road to complete cure is to get 
a bottle of “ Anterema” and apply it immediately. 

“ Antexema ” is a creamy liquid and not an ointment. 
As soon as it touches the skin it is absorbed and forms 
an invisible antiseptic film over the bad place, which 
renders it impossible for dust, grit, or germs of any 
kind to get in. It is clear, therefore, that there is no 


need for any a digg Me bandage to be used, 
te, or anything else are 


and neither garments, 
soiled by coming 
in contact with it. 
Quite apart from 
its superiority as 
a skin healer, 
“Antexema” is 
far preferable to 
any messy oint- 
ment, because it is 
so cleanly in use, 
and even if applied 
to the facq or 


disfigure the user. 
Besides forming 
an invisible film 
over the sore 
place, the curative 
virtnes .of “ Ant- 
exema” penetrate 
the pores and go 
to the very root of 
the trouble. Under 
the protective 
coverin formed 


“Antexema” , weeping, or ecal: 
cow akin. & bull ney omg awe 


eczema on face, hands or body. 


, d this 
rection, clear, ‘healthy skin replaces that destroyed 
by skin illness. A thorough and lasting cure always 


been a stranger to for months, Allirritation, smarting, 
and burning pain stops instantly. You will sleep com- 
fortably and wake next morning refreshed by a good and 
unbroken night’s sleep. On looking at your mirror you 
will notice that the affected part looks healthier. Every 
day yee will observe a steady improvement in your skin, 
until soon your trouble will have disappeared, rever to 
return. | 

“‘ Antexema”’ is a common-sense remedy, and one trial 
is sufficient to prove itsefficacy. ‘“ Antexema” is largely 
used by doctors in their private practice, and nurves find 
it invaluable as an application for all skin affections, 
and for chafing, irritation, and tenderness of the skin. 

Year after year letters have poured in by the thousand 
recording extraordinary cures. Many of these cures 
were in cases of so severe and so long standing a 
character that a cure seemed impossible. Those cured 
by “ Antexema” had in many cases only used ‘“Aut- 
exema” after unsuccessfully going the round of so-called 
remedies, doctors, hospitals, and skin spccialists. 
The first application of * Antexema,” however, convinced 
them that they had found the remedy for which they 
had long been searching. 


“Antexema” will Make Your Skin Well 


It does not matter whether you are young or old, what 
is the part affected, how long you have suffered, or the 
cause or the nature of your skin illness, ‘“‘ Antexema” 
will cure you Blackheads, barber’s rash. eczema in all 
its forms, babies’ skin troubles, insect bites, nettlerash, 
ringworm, and all skin complaints are conquered and 
eradicated by “ Antexema.” We recognise that these 
are strong claims—so strong, in fact, as to seem almost 
incredible—but you ean quickly put them to a praetical 
test. According to the o!d saying, ‘“ The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ” ; and the true test of the virtues 
of * Antexema” is to actually useit. Use‘‘ Antexema” 
once, and you will endorse what is said by others who 
have written to us— Oh, if I had only known of this 
marvellous remedy before! How much misery I might 
have saved myself.” 

Miss J. B., of Bray, writes: “I tried many things for a 
disagreeab‘e facial eruption, which was the bane of my 
life for six years and seemed to have become chronic. 
The doctors said the eruption was of gouty origin. 
After consulting four doctors and trying all kinds of 
patent medicines I despaired of ever having a nice skin 
again, which was all the more vexing because I used to 


have a good complexion. When I 
was 0 hopeless of a cure that I on q tried it on one 
cheek to see by comparison if it did any good. The 
first day I applied ‘ Antexema ’ I felt at onee its cooling 
and soothingeffects. Ina few days, much to my surprise 
and delight, I had one smooth cheek and one rough one. 
I then treated the other cheek with ‘ Antexema,’ and for 
the first time for six years I have a smooth face, and my 
friends hardly know me. The cure is wonderful, and all 
I can do is to send you my best 
and sincerest thanks and recom- 
mend ‘ Antexema’ to everyone.” 


Begin Your Cure to-day 


Many who read this article 
are not at the present moment 
tortured with their skins. To- 
day the trouble is so slight 
us to hardly seem 
worthy of notice, 
But that’s how all 
skin troubles start. 
Eczema merely starts 
with a rash, then 
little pimples follos, 
which come to a 
head. These break 
and spread, and soon 
the sufferer finds 
himself ina potitiin 

t 
bf 


got ‘ Antexema’ I 


of acute discom 
and a_ victim 
eczema. Other skin 
troubles start simi- 
larly, but if “ Ant- 
exema” is used the moment the rash makes ‘its 
appearance, all subsequent worry, annoyance, add 
disfigurement will be avoided. It is always better 
{o prevent an evil than to cure it, and this is peculiarly 
true as regards skin troubles. 

“Antexema” is not a new preparation, but the 
standard British remedy with a quarter of a century's 
reputation behind it. There is no skin-affection, either 
of babies, young children, or adults, that is not surely, 
safely, and rapidly cured by “ Anterema.” Begin with 
“ Antexema” to-day. There is no time like the present. 
Delay means danger. Get a bottle of “ Antexema” 
to-day and start your cure. . 


i 
It is easy to get ‘ Antexema.” Every chemist, pharmacist, be 
hh 


“Antexema ” is in da‘ly use by nurses, 
as it cures every skin trouble. 


store, including Boots’, Taylor’s, and all cash chewists, su 
“Aantexema ’’ in resular shilliag bottles; or direct, post free, for le. 
including Government stamp, from the Antexema Comrany, 83 
Castle Road, London, N.W. Also obtainable everywhere in Cz a 
India, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and all British Dominions, 


‘Antexema™ 


CURES BEVERY SHIN JI LNIYSS 


. 


{ 
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DAINTY ABRIGHT SERIES. HINTS FOR 
DISHES. THE HOME. 


Chocolate Sandwiches. 

Grate some fine chocolate, and make 
it into a thick paste with a little whipped 
cream. Sp this evenly on a slice of 
new bread, and roll. 


Sauté Potatoes. 

Choose the smallest potatoes and let 
them be of even size, Scrape, F oplg 
and drain them. Throw into boiling fat 
and fry till a golden colour, shaking the 
pan, so that they are coloured evenly. 


Sweet Roll 
For bread and butter. Take one 

und of baker’s dough, and knead into 
it one ounce and a half of butter, two 
ounces of sugar, and a beaten egg. Make 
into a cake, and bake. This is delicious 
for cut bread and butter. 
Blackberry Cordial. 

To three pounds of ripe blackberries 
add one pound of white sugar. Leave for 
twenty-four hours, then squeeze out the 
juice. Measure and add one-third brandy 
to two-thirds blackberry juice. It is at 
once fit for use. (Reply to ALPHA.) 


Parsley Sauce. 

Put one ounce of butter into a sauce- 

, add one ounce of flour and stir until 
smooth, but do not let it colour. Then 
add half a pint of boiling water. Stir till 
it’ is smooth and thick, add a dessert- 
spoonful of onan’ parsley, pepper and 
salt, and serve. (Reply to IGNORAMUS.) 
Salad Dressing. 

Put one teaspoonful of made mustard 
into a bowl, stir in very slowly two 
tablespoonfuls of oil, then vinegar and 
milk, all very slowly, or they will curdle. 
Stir in pepper and salt to taste, and half 
a teaspoonful of caster sugar. This 
dressing will be a nice cream if carefully 
made. 


Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Cut four tomatoes in halves. Remove 
the centres, put them in a basin, with one 
ounce and a half of breadcrumbs, one 
large lean rasber, chopped, half a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, per 
and salt. Mix well together, fill the halved 
tomatoes with it, cover with breadcrumbs, 
and bake for twenty minutes. 


Pound Cake. 

This is a small rich cake, which will 
keep well. Four eggs, their weight in 
sugar, flour, and butter, and three ounces 
of currants. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the eggs, one by one, then the 
currants, lastly, the flour. Bake for an 
hour ina moderate oven. (N.B. No baking 
powder is required for this cake.) 

Prench Mustard. — 

Slice a large onion, cover it with 
vi r, and leave it for twenty-four hours. 
Strain off the vinegar, add to it one table- 
spoonful of salt, one of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of white pepper, and one 
dessertspoonful of mustard. Stir all 
together till it boils and is thick, then 
bottle for use. (Reply to Mamrim Suisse.) 
Boston Fish Cake. 

Chop an onion, and fry it in half an 
ounce of butter or dripping, add to it half 
a pound of cold fish (shredded) and one 

1 of Pied aa two eggs 
beaten up with a gill of milk, cayenne an 
salt to taste. Grease a dish, and line it 
with breadcrumbs, pour in the mixture, 
and bake in a steady oven for half an hour. 
Turn out and serve. 


Savoury Kidney. 

Cut half a pound of beef kidney into 
small pieces, and stew it in some stock for 
about twenty minutes. When cold, stir 
into it a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a 
dessertspoonful of flour, a little cayenne 
and salt. Place allin a frying-pan with 
an ounce of butter or dripping, and stir 
till all is hot. Serve on a square of thick 
buttered toast. 

Mushroom Pie. 

Line a shallow piedish with thin 
paste, scatter breadcrumbs over, and then 
putin a layer of mushrooms, peeled and cut 
in halves, then a thin layer of bread- 
crumbs with oe bits Fl hagsersig season 
with rand salt, ver wii A 
make a ole in the centre, and bake ine 
quick oven. Meanwhile stew the mushroom 
stalks in water, season with pepper and 
salt,and strain. Pourinto the pie, igh 
the hole. 


¢ 


You can make a poor slum Kiddy happy and bright By sending just ninepence. 


O know how to entertain 
is a gift, but there is one 


Reape 
tter 
which makes you still more 
popular and adorable, and that 
is in letting them entertain you. 
It is totally wrong to imagine 
that the sole art of entertaining consists in 
py a number of Lape ee together and 
feeding them to the best of one’s capacities, 
then letting them depart with a magnificent 
‘sense of your brilliant entertaining powers. 
Of course, it is infinitely ee ee to have 
dined and been entertained well, but, after 
all, one likes to be given a chance to be 
brilliant occasionally, and even the most 
ideal of dinners fails to be pleasing if one 
has to submit patiently while the hostess 
impresses—or should IT have said depresses 
—everyone with her oratorical powers. 


Why Man 
Women Fail. 


The latter is justly unpopular in the 
secret minds of her guests for the sim 
reason that she doesn’t cultivate quick 
perceptions. 

She is often a trifle thoughtless, not 
because she is selfish, but because she fails 
to see her chance of fulfilling those gracious 
and charming little duties which make the 
guest happy under the knowledge that he 
or she has had a part in the entertaining. 

Why so many women fail in the art of 
entertaining is largely due to the fact that 
they are under the impression that the way 
to a t’s heart is through his stomach. 
They imagine that one can never be an ideal 
hostess without feeding their guests. 

Consequently, they have the most dis- 


The Ideal Hostess. — 


To Clean a Greasy Hearth 


Rab well with dry hearthstone and 


then brush off. 


tressing habit of continually interrupting the | Zinc 


poor creatures in the midst of the recital of 
a choice anecdote by i iri 

whether they will “ take a little more ? 
and in thinking that it would be to fail in 
the duty as hostess if they didn’t succeed 
in choking the guests with food that they 
didn’t want. 

The unpopular hostess cannot allow the 
fact that she is giving a dinner-party to 
escape her attention. 

It is her one fault; and while the guests 
are vainly endeavouring to entertain her, she 
wears an separating, absent-minded air, 
and is wondering whether the cook will 
trip up the stairs with the coffee at the last 
moment—or whether the guests will think 
the fish has been dropped in the fire and 
pulled out with the tongs because it happens 
mae a little burnt. 

n the other hand, it is equally anno 
to be invited out—to nothin ; = “ae 

The hostess may be brimful with 
humour and charm, but that doesn’t 
compensate one for the lack of viands. 

She may even beg you to take something, 
but just as you are on the point of thank- 
ng & accepting she. allows her attention 
to dive in a singularly annoying 
manner, or else she draws your attention 
to this or that dish in a constrained manner 
which gives one the haunting notion that 
it is to do duty at another meal. 


Never Wear a 
Worried Look, 


The ideal hostess is she who can feed us 
without putting us on the level of dogs. 
She is not constantly getting up in, oe 
middle of & course and rushing downstairs 
because she is sure the cook has fallen into 
the pudding saucepan in the act of dishing 
up the former, neither does she wear a 
worried look which betrays her anxiety 
lest the dinner shouldn’t “ go off well.” 

She never thinks of eclipsing her guest 
with a smarter dress, and above all, she 
allows others to shine themselveg and 
entertain her. 

It isa asf that few people object to, for 
each, deep down in his or her own mind, 
has the notion that she is perfectly brilliant 
and fascinating, only the trouble is that she 
has never been given a chance ! 


{7 


Next week : “Seeing People as they See Themselves.” 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


When glycerine is used upon the face, it 
should be used very much diluted, as it has a 
tendency to produce superfluous hairs. 


To remove a pe lines about os res 
generally cau: yy excessive laughter, 
m: them in a crossways direction with 
a face cream. 


A glass of hot water drunk between meals 
will help to prevent that unsightly Hosking 
of the face and cure the indigestion whic’ 
is the root of the trouble. 


Always keep a lemon on the washstand. 
It will prevent the skin forming round the 
half moons at the base of the finger nails, 
and keep the latter in good condition. 


Henna powder will give the hair a 
delightful auburn tint if used for a little 
time. Dissolve half an ounce of it in the 
last rinsing water, and dry the hair, if 
possible, in the sun. 


Oranges are valuable aids to beautifying 
the complexion. The Spanish women who 
are credited with having the loveliest faces 
in the world, often diet themselves on this 
fruit with nuts and cereals for nutrition. 


When the hair seems dull and lifeless it 
shows that it needs a change. Discard 
rolls and puffs, and affect a simpler mode 
for a time, and whenever ible allow the 
hair to hang loosely over the shoulders. 


Often to discontinue drinking hot tea or 
coffee will cure a red nose, though errors in 
diet are the real cause. Avoid all greasy 
foods and rich concoctions, and take, if 
possible, a course of vegetarianism for a 
short time. 


| nights 


When the nails show a tendency to 
brittleness soak them overnight in warm 
Olive oil; or @ little vaseline rubbed into 
them will prevent it. 


To prevent warts from forming on the 
hands, should any signs of them be detected, 
rub a little common soda on the parte 
affected, after every washing. 


Dip eyelashes that are thin and ina 
mixture composed of the white of an egg 
beaten up in two tablespoonfuls of water. 
It will strengthen them and increase their 
growth, 


Anegg dropped, without being beaten, into 
& glass of cream, taken at every meal, and 
‘ore regen. dete if rigorously followed, 
put flesh on thin girl who desires to be 
plump. 

To dispel the unpleasant shininess of the 
face, which often inflicts the best of com- 
plexions, bathe the face gently with warm 
water, in which a teaspoonful of borax has 
been dissolved. 


A healthful custom greatly in vogue with 
Japanese belles is, instead of braidi 
hair before meting 3% the night, to let it 
hang loosely over the pillow, so that the air 
is allowed to penetrate it. 


To cure unpleasant dandruff, get the 
chemist to mix the following ingredients: 
Five ounces of bay rum, one ounce of olive 
oil, and one ounce of tincture of cantharides 
This should be rubbed into the scalp 
tly. 


top, once a week, or o 
is very hot. Leave for ten minutes. 


A 


Should be polished with a paste ot 
paraffin and ash. 
When Making Jam, 


Always heat the jars before filling, 


otherwise they are liable to crack. 
Olled Butter 


Is a very good substitute for oil in 


salad dressing. Many prefer it. 
A Pinch of Chicory 


Makes an excellent colouring for 


gravies or sauces, and leaves no taste. 
To Clean Ribbon 


That has become y, lay French 


chalk on it and then hold it near the fire. 
Pine Oatmeal 


Is the best cosmetic known. Puta 


teaspoonful into the water when washing 
your face. 


Fruit Stains 


Will vanish if boiling water is poured 


good | through them, before the garment is sent 
to the wash. 


Water House Plants 


By immersing the pc right over the 


tener if the room 


Beef Marrow 
May be used instead of suet for 


Sipe and is most delicate. It should 


seraped from the bones and used raw. 
eat Preservative. 

il together for four minutes, one 
quart of vinegar, two ounces of lum 
sugar, and two ounces of salt,» When col 
brush the meat with this, and it will keep 
well.—(Reply to No LaBpeER.) 

To Dry Appies 

For winter use, gather cooking apples 
on a petecty dry day. Place the trait in 
a cool oven, the oe is the best time, and 
flatten the fruit by degrees as it is soft 
enough to bear it. Store in a dry place. 
Tooth Powder. 

Try this: Mix, and then pass three 
times pte a sieve, one ounce of 
prepared chalk, a quarter of an ounce of 
soap-powder (from the chemist), and a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered orris 
root.—(Reply to A.W.D.) 

This Copper Polish 

Will, I hope, suit you. Mix togethes 
seven ounces of powdered rottenstone, one 
ounce of oxalic acid, and half an ounce of 
powdered gum. Work these ingredients 
into a stiff paste with salad oil. (Reply 
to Serta, MaSHONALANDEE.) 

Rhubarb Jam 

Should be made now. Cut up the 
stalks as if for tarts. To every pound 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and to avery pounds two lemons thinl: 
sliced, and an ounce of bitter almonds 
blanched and chopped. Bring to the boil, 
and boil for forty minutes. 
indiarubber Water Bottles 

Should be kept clean by washing with 
soap and water. If, however, yours has 
become dirty as you say, soap a flannel, 
and then rub it on to acake of crystal soap, 
and you will find that a d rub wit 
this will make the bottle. look new. 
(Reply to OHILLY ONE.) 

Linen Window Blinds 

Can, if the surface be shiny, be cleaned 
again and in with breadcrumbs. Or, 
try laying the blind flat on a table, and 
sponging with ammonia and water. Fail- 
ing these, wash with soap and water, 
and hang up to drain ay. o not wring 
or squeeze them. (Keply to Youna 
Mareox.) 


Japanese Quilts. 

These are rather expensive to buy, 
but are easily made at home if one or two 
thin blankets are obtainable. When 
blankets have been often washed and are 
teo thin for their original purpose, take 
two or even three, or a large one folded, 
tack them together and then cover with 
a delicately patterned sateen. Stitch them 
together at intervals like a mattress, and 
you will bave a charming bed covering. 


You will? That’s right. 
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LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S 
OWN STORY 


of his great Antarctic journey 


“Nearest the South Pole” 


appears exclusively in 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


commencing in the September Number. 


~ The Greatest Story of Adventure ever written, an important addition to the 
literature of exploration, full of thrilling details unpublished hitherto, it provides 
the world with its first real insight into the difficulties and danger of Antarctic 
pioneering, and is illustrated with the wonderful photographs taken on the 
expedition. 
NOW ON SALE. 


. fortane in a few days, was performing a 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 9, 1909, 


Ong week moro and our big number, our Thousandth, 
will be in your hands, There is no 
need for’me to tell you here all that 
it will contain ; you will find on page 2 
of this issue a list of. the principal 
contents, which consist of contributions from the cream 
of Great Britain’s novelists and writers. But, apart from 
these, there will appear the opening chapters of Richard 
Marsh's great new story “The Lovely Mrs. Blake,” 
serial for which I have no fears. Then in this big issue 
we are making a strenuous attempt to prove that, against 
all popular conceptions, there really do exist people 
whose finger-prints are absolutely identical. Sir Francis 
Galton, the famous finger-print expert, acknowledges that 
we shall be making a discovery of national importance if 
we succeed. 

And finally I want you to go right out on reading this 
paragraph, and ask your newsagent to reserve you & 
copy of the Thousandth Number. There is going to be a 
big demand for it, and many will probably be disappointed 
when they try to get a copy next Thursday or Friday: 
But I should be sorry if any of my regular readers found 
themselves in this predicament. So I give you a timely hint. 


Witt the South Pole ever be reached by man? That is 
oe @ question that arises in the mind of 


Next 
Thursday! 


Tales of = everyone who reads Lieut. Shackleton’s 
~~ en ey of his historic expedition, 


which, after enduring all the terrors of 
hunger and cold, failed brilliantly to reach the Pole itself 
by a mere 97 miles, after beating all existing records out 
a. sight. This story of Shackleton’s—now appearing in 
Pearson's Magazine—is unique in the annals of explora- 
tion. It tells the story of a marvellous sledge journey 
over hundreds of miles of country never before trodden by 
the foot of man, with vivid descriptions of the amazing 
adv-~ntures that befel the e ition. ‘* Nearest the 
South Pole ” is its title, and it is Lieut. Shackleton’s own 
and only narrative; therefore, see that you don’t miss the 
September number of Pearson's Magazvne, 


I wave received a letter from E. A. concerning a curious 
custom noticed by him in Suffolk. 
“T was told," he says, “that if a 
dead body be carried through any 
private ground, such as across & 
meadow where there is no footpath, the carrying of such a 
burden at once creates a right of way for all who choose to 
make use of it, and the owner or tenant is powerless. I 
was unfortunate enough to witness a funeral in a village, 
and I saw one farmer deliberately lock a gate; he had 
by favour permitted people to pass through his yard 
instead of forcing them to make a detour in order to go 
by the public road, and he was afraid that the passage of 
the funeral cortége would be made through his yard, 
thus rendering the path a public one. Is there any law 
on the subject ? ”—— 

I have made inquiry of a clerical friend in East Anglia, 
and he informs me that he can discover no law on the 
question ; it is a public superstition and it is pretty wide- 
spread in that part of the country. 


Purrran writes: ‘A friend and I have had an argument 
about present-day methods of making 

Money money. We both agreed that many 
Making. rich en of to-day have got their 
wealt y doubtful methods. My 

friend is in business himself, and while he could not legally 
be called dishonest, he is not just too particular about how 
he gets money as long as he makes plenty of it. I ad- 
versely criticised his position, at which he waxed wroth, 
and declared that it was the only way to Succeed in the 
commercial world to-day, that there were thousands more 
who acted as he did, and that it was next to impossible for 
a man with a puritanical conscience to make money and 

t rich as things are in business now. I maintained that 
was not only possible, but highly probable that a thor- 
oughly honest man would succeed because his honesty 
naire show in his very face, and command respect and 
confidence. Was I right, or are economic and commercial 
conditions to-day such that a man must be up to a dodge 
or two to make money ? ”"—— 

It depends so much ee one’s views of honesty, 
Porrran. One person might consider that the man who 
was clever enough to corner wheat and so make a gigantic 
rfectly honest 
stroke of business. Others, who thought of the half- 
starved masses who had to pay more for their bread in 
consequence, might think otherwise. On the other hand, a 
man whose brain invented some wonderful device might 
surely make a huge fortune honestly out of his invention. 
One cannot lay down hard and fast rules, but generally 
speaking, the really conscientious man has to be content 
to make money slowly. 


Custom or 
Law? 


Note.—A pensKnife will 


a oe 


WE are told that all the world loves a lover, and I suppose 
this accounts for the great interest 
The Microbe which everyone takes in the subject 
Trouble. of kissing. T. M. L., a veteran of eighty, 
favours me with his opinions on kissing 
versus microbes. ‘Medical men have stated that it is 
dangerous for a young man to kiss his sweetheart because 
there might be microbes on her lips. Now, sir, I do not 
think the young people will believe it. They would be 
foolish if they did, for instead of the bright, sparkling eyes 
and rosy cheeks of the young ladies we should sce them 
and the young men going about with faces as long as 
fiddles. We are told that two must not drink together 
out of the same mugs, and that our wells and pumps are 
polluted with microbes. jWhat I should like to know 
is, where have these busy little people been hiding until 
the last few years ?”—— 
Although you don’t agree with these ‘ new-fangled 
notions,” T. M. L., the medical gentlemen are, of course, 
uite right. Kissing is atte by a certain amount of 
anger, and germs do infest some wells and ps and the 
sides of mugs. They have always haunted these places, 
but it is only lately that science has discovered them. But 
I don’t think there is any need to worry. Our young men 
and maidens will probably continue to risk the perils 
which hover over their favourite pastime, in spite of the 
microbes and the medical men: 


“Have you ever heard of a brick being sent as a love- 
letter by a young lady?” asks C. N. 
Love ‘“‘T have been told that this is a fact, 
Bricks! but I think it must have been a toy.”— 
Not by the young lady, C. N., it 
must have been her pa who sent that expressive form of 
communication after the young man! And if it reached 
him there is no doubt that it left a impression 
behind, for of course it would strike him behind. It is the 
kind of thing which a young man would remember quite 
as long as he would retain the contents of a delicately- 
perfumed missive. I do not know exactly what your 
informant meant by telling you that, but I think that he 
had a garbled version of the brick to be seen in the British 
Museum, which is said to be 3,500 years old, and to contain 
@ request for the hand of a certain Egyptian f pipes 
That is not a love-letter, but it may well be that such 
epistles were sent by one high-born lover to another in 
ose remote times; if so, just fancy a blushing maiden 
peestering them in a big cupboard. And then — a 
courtship, culminating in and life in a house 
built exclusively of these useful love letters: When he 
got cross and called her “‘ madam ” in a haughty tone, she 
would point to a brick where he had addressed her as 
“ Popsy Wop," or its equivalent in the language of 
Ancient Egypt. 


“I was walking along a narrow path,” says H., “ with a 
iis friend ae ly he stumbled. 
Dropped I inquired the cause; he gravely said 
Aitches. that he had stumbled over the A I 
had just dropped. I had pronounced 

herb without the h. wish people would the h 


altogether ; do you think they ever will ? "—— 

I fancy not. Certain persons declare that it is a hin- 
drance to speaking, just as the.crossing of the ¢ and the 
dotting of the ¢ is a ce to writing ; they say that we 
try to avoid crossing the ¢, 80 we shall sooner or later drop 
the h. -Yet it is a fact that the aspiration or dropping of 
that letter is usually regarded as the distinguishinig mark 
between the educated and the uneducated. I think 
that the reverse is more likely to happen, and that we 
shall sound the letter in all words, even in honour and hour. 
This sounds dreadful at the present time, but the very 
word you give—herb—is a case in point; this is in the 
transition stage, some pronouncing the hf, and others 
following the older rule, which made it silent. Humble 
is another word where the initial letter was dropped in 
olden time. Humour is yet another representative. The 
pronunciation of the word hotel gives trouble ; should we 
say “a hotel’ or“ anotel” ?_ It is contended by the learned 
that weshould say “ an hotel ” because the emphasis is on 
the second syllable, just as we say “ an historical romance.” 


SrENo writes to me on the subject of correspondence in 
Shorthand shorthand ; he says: ‘‘ When a fellow 
Commaunica- /€2™™ shorthand, he wants to write to 
tions. all his friends in those hieroglyphics ; 
he maintains that it is a great saving of 
time, and we all know that to save time is to lengthen 
life. He grumbles because people are so backward as not 
to learn stenography, and would make it compulsory, 
like the i, aire of births, deaths, and marriages. I 
am a shorthand writer and value the art, but I entirely 
object to co ndence in shorthand. It is just like 
this : The writer of the letter saves his time to some extent, 
but he does so at the expense of his correspondent ; for it 
is impossible to read shorthand characters as quickly and 
easily as you can read longhand, so withstanding all the 
emphatic declarations of stenographers to the contrary. 
After having deciphered the letter, the friend retaliates 
by answering it in the same manner. Now where does the 
saving of time come in? If you save it in writing, you 
lose it in reading the reply | ”—— 

Here is a statement worthy the attention of those who 
write one style or another of the winged art, as shorthand 
is called. it noted that it is not an attack on steno- 
graphy or an attempt to prove that one system is better 
than another; the statement applies, so it seems to me, 
to all systems. I should like to hear what my readers 
have to say about it. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


B. C. takes me to task on a subject which merits attention . 
he writes: ‘“‘ How is it that, when yor 
Spelling insert a letter or part of a Ictter, you 
takes. always put the spelling correctly, 
although I am positive that there have 
been mistakes in the originals ? ”—— 
As a matter of fact, I do find mistakes in letters, but 
I do not think it polite or fair to print them. Why should 
B. C. wish me to make a man’s faults, or misfortune in 
the matter of education, known to all the world? Is he 
one of those who look down upon all who have not had a 
college training? If so, he has nothing to be proud of. If 
he has gone into the world he will have found that many a 
man and woman who could not write his or her own name 
has proved to be a person of sufficient brains to acquire a 
fortune! Education is a great help ; at the present time 
it is a necessity for most prowl, but there are still a goodly 
number of persons with ‘long ” enough to succeed 
without it! Moreover, B. C. should remember that these 
people are entitled to consideration ; some have had no 
chance of learning, in spite of School Boards, while others 
have not been endowed with the ability to learn. Can 


we blame either ? 
‘* Ang cathedral towns sleepy ? ” is the inquiry sent to me 
by V. J., who, somewhat illogically, 
Too Much proceeds to answer his own question. 
Prosperity? ‘My experience leads me to say that 
they are. If you read a novel dealing 
with life in a cathedral town, you will find it depicted as 
a quiet, sleepy sort of a place. I reason it out in this way : 
The people cannot help making money ; they have a con- 
stant stream of visitors to see the sacred edifice and the 
surroundings, so they don’t have to i pi looking 
for business, And that sort of thing makes people slow, 
just as in the hot countries where harvests come with little 
trouble, the inhabitants are indolent. Just imagine the 
following occ in London: I went to a temperance 
hotel for a dinner ; it was the height of the visiting season, 
but the people were keeping some sort of a Bank Holiday 
out of date. There was some cold meat to be had, and I 
asked for vegetables ; the answer to my request was that 
the proprietor couldn’t let me have any, as he had only 
enough for himself! He absolutely refused to make a 
profit by selling a little potato or cabbage at a big increase 


on cost | ’—— 

loxical expression, a town which contains 
acity, V.J. And I fancy that your remarks 
cannot be intended to apply to places like Liverpool. 
In some of the older cath cities, things may be a trifle 
slow, judged from the standpoint of the metropolis, but 
I that your experience while in search of a dinner 
cannot be taken as a criterion. 


Begs in London—nonsense! Yet it is a fact that you 


will actually find bees in the very heart 
London's of our great metropolis. I make the 
Busy Bees. statement on the authority of Apiary, 


‘who writes from Bloomsbury that a 
gentleman resident in the Temple is so keen on bee-keepi 
that he has actually a hive of them amid that ate of 
lawyer's rooms and offices. I should imagine that the bees 
must have a pretty hard struggle for existence, and must 
often | for a revel among the clover and heather 
patches with their more fortunate cousins in the country. 

But after all, bees are not the only ones in the city who 
would be glad to escape for a time from London’s grim 
brick walls. Need I add that I refer to the poor little slum 
children, whose only opportunity of visiting the country 
depends upon the amount of contributions received by the 
Fresh Air d? They are longing to have that one trip 
before the summer is over. Don’t let the little mites be 
disappointed. Send us your ninepences now, 


Tas week we publish a further list of special outings, 
FAF for ies of 200 children, in connection 
8 al with the Fresh Air Fund. They will 
. take place on the following days: 
August 30th, “‘ Dick Hermon’s ” party ; 
at ogo) 8rd, “ Whinny Rigg ’’ Party ; September 4th, 
“The Juvenile Bohemians of Broadstairs" Party; 
September 6th, “P.S. Royal Sovereign” party ; Rep 
tember 6th, “ P.S. Koh-i-noor” party ; September 11th, 
‘* Muriel Blackie’s " Party. 
(The list of Fresh Air Fund subscriptions will be found 
on the red page opposite.) 
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Miss Young, 68.; B. M. ore 108 3d.; Highgate Lawn Tennis 
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ilere are no expenses of management. for the Fresh Air Fund. 
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jeuses are borne by tho promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
muted, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
ianuted, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
f class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for a 
‘I; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the necessary 
‘ondants. Subscriptions shoun!d bo edilressed to the Hon. Secre- 
F.A.P.. Pearson's Weeklu, Henrictta Street, London, W.C., 
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School with 
a Smiling 
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Holidays are over, 
yet there is happi- 
ness in view for 
= the boy returning 
to school with his 
small library. See 
that your boy gets 


some or all of 
these books. 
Sold by all booksellers, 


price ls.each. Copies may 


from C. ARTHUR PEAR- 
SON Ltd., 
Street, London, W.C. 
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O@ This Insurance Scheme ‘covers any 
rson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY‘ INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
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This Insurance holds good fur any number of claims of 

2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guarantecd by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GLARANEL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 356 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, £.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the folowing conditions, must be sent within scveu 
days to the above scdiress, 


$2,000 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 


representative of any person killed by an acei- 
nt in Great Britain or Preiand to the passenger 


aiion which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (includ! ng post-office servants in rulway sorting veins), 
and who, at the time of such accident, tind in his, or ler, possession, 
tho Insurance Coupou on this page, or the paper in whieh itis, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written im oak or pencil, on the 


space provided at the foot. ‘This paper mi 
lace of abode, so long as the coupon ts si s 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 

representative of such person intured, should death result from 

such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nur a suicwle, nor engaged in an iMegal act, 

¥ q oO baring the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the. v united Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or sie, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal rep resentative of the deceased wil receive the sum of ONE 

WU NDt ED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every case given to ‘Tus Ockan Accipext AND 

Guarantee Corrorstion, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 

E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 
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ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurr within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be \e{t at his, 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contrict. 

This insurance holds zood for the current weck of issue only, and 
mptives, the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect to the conditions 

the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
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The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the naymer? 

of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act ee” 
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ge When buying Metal - aE Food Value 
r | | Polish be sure you get — ; | : ia oo 
; ‘4 — BRASSO. | | cannot always be determined by 
y fs ee ~©Because it is a British | j chemical analysis alone. 
ia | f made article—of high ° | 


quality —fitted with a | A “true food” contains tissue- 


Patent Sprinkler which j building, heat and energy-making 
prevents MaEte , 2» } elements, and certain natural elemental 


ss nna mac mee cate TE TS : salts—Phosphate of Potash, 8c. (it: 


: | wheat and barley)—without which new 
eta sisal iS i} brain and body cells cannot be formed. 


te a $ ov food "is more sei absorbed: ‘than any 


_ . CLEARED AWAY. 
Practical personal tests | Prever Food Put {he Troubise Away 


When a man ‘ible to cat even a 
are of far greater worth. light - hat vl Ps years, without 


: ; severe distress, he has trouble enough 
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